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THE PROFESSIONAL FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Executive Summary 
Michael Rosenfeld, Norman Freeberg, and Patricia Bukatko 



Educational Testing Service (ETS) is preparing to introduce a new generation of teacher 
assessments (The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers*) intended 
for use by states as part of the process of licensing or certifying teachers. This system will 
consist of three stages of assessment Stage I assessments are designed to be used by a state to 
decide whether prospective teachers possess an acceptable level of competence in the basic 
academic skills (e.g., reading, writing, mathematics) that the state requires of the beginning 
teacher. Stage II assessments will measure knowledge of subject matter (e.g., biology, Spanish, 
social studies), principles of learning and teaching, and subject-specific pedagogy. Stage HI 
assessments, which will measure the beginning teacher's application of teaching knowledge and 
skills, will be performance-based 

Three job analysis studies were conducted to provide data that would define the domain 
of teaching and provide evidence supporting the content validity of the performance assessment 
measures to be developed for Stage EI. The goal of the studies was to identify a core set of 
tasks that are performed by and judged to be important for newly licensed teachers. Three 
separate but parallel studies were conducted to reflect three school levels: elementary, middle, 
and secondary. Due to the size and complexity of the studies, this report focuses primarily on 
the secondary school job analysis, however, summaries of results for the elementary and middle 
school studies as well as a comparison of similarities and differences between school levels are 
provided in the summary. 

Each study was conducted in two phases. Phase I involved a series of meetings with 
experts to establish an initial inventory of tasks; Phase II was a large-scale survey to solicit the 
judgments of large numbers of educational professionals with knowledge of teaching. Typically, 
content validity is established by the judgments of experts. Validity is enhanced when multiple 
judges with relevant expertise are included. In this case, the judges included teachers, 
supervisors of teachers (school administrators), and educators of teachers (college faculty). In 
both phases of the study, judges in each category were chosen from different types of 
constituencies and different areas of the country. Ca-e was taken to include members of 
minority groups as welL 

During Phase I, teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators met to create, 
review, and polish a list of tasks that would become the basis for the survey in Phase IL The 80- 
plus tasks were clustered into six dimensions: planning and preparing for instruction; managing 
student behavior in the classroom; implementing instruction; evaluating student learning and 
instructional effectiveness; non-instructional responsibilities; and additional professional activities. 
The product of these meetings was a survey instrument that listed the teaching tasks and asked 
respondents to rate each on a series of scales. All respondents rated the tasks on a scale that 
assessed importance for the job of a newly licensed teacher. Teachers were also asked to rate 
the tasks on scales of importance for their own job and the time they spend on each. School 
administrators and teacher educators were also asked to rate each task on a scale of 
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effectiveness, specifically the degree to which the level of performance on the task differentiates 
between more and less effective beginning teachers. Finally, teacher educators were asked to 
rate each task on a scale that measures opportunity to learn, reflecting the opportunity that the 
beginning teacher may have had to learn the task in question. The surveys that contained the 
tasks and scales also asked respondents for background information and for their judgments of 
the adequacy and inclusiveness of the tasks in describing the job of the teacher. 

Surveys were sent to large numbers of potential respondents. The primary groups of 
potential respondents to the survey included (1) teachers, (2) school administrators, and (3) 
teacher educators at the five largest teacher education institutions in each state. School 
administrators and teacher educators were included among potential respondents in order to 
provide the perspectives of those who educate and supervise teachers. While minorities were 
included in the primary group of teachers, a supplemental group of Black and Hispanic teachers 
and teacher educators at Historically Black Colleges and Universities was also included in the 
survey in order to increase the likelihood that a sufficient number of responses from minority 
teachers and the minority institutions that train them would be available to reflect their 
perspectives on the job of a newly licensed teacher. 

Responses to the secondary school survey were obtained from 3,136 teachers, 183 
administrators, and 234 teacher educators. The aggregate background characteristics of the 
teacher respondents showed them to be similar to teachers who took part in several recent 
studies of nationally-representative groups of teachers. 

As noted, the main purpose of the job analysis studies was to identify a core set of tasks 
at each of the three school levels that would become a pool from which to choose tasks for use 
in designing the performance assessments in Stage HI. To accomplish this, the major analyses 
of the data addressed three major questions. The major questions to be addressed, the analyses 
used, and the standards set to interpret the results are provided below. 

(1) Is the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 

The importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale provided respondents with 
an opportunity to indicate whether the task is performed by newly licensed 
teachers. Percentages were computed of the teachers, administrators, and 
teacher educators who indicated that a given task is one that is performed. At 
least 50% of each of the respondent groups had to indicate that the task is 
performed by a newly licensed teacher in order for a task to be considered for 
inclusion in the Stage tH assessments. 

(2) If it is performed, how important is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for each task were computed for each of 
the respondent groups and for relevant subgroups of teachers. For a task to be 
considered for inclusion in the Stage HI assessments, the task's mean importance 
value on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale had to be at least 
3.50 (the midpoint between scale points labeled moderately important and very 
important) for each of the respondent groups and relevant subgroups of teachers. 
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(3) Do all the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers agree on the level of task 
importance? 



Correlations were computed between the respondent groups and between 
relevant subgroups of teacher respondents based on mean importance ratings of 
tasks. High correlations are indicative of congruent perceptions with respect to 
the relative importance of the tasks performed by newly licensed teachers. 
Comparisons of mean importance ratings were also made to determine whether 
or not a task met the 3 JO standard for all the respondent groups and subgroups 
of teachers. 



Results for Secondary School Level 

The following highlights the major findings of the job analysis study at the secondary 
school level: 

♦ Fifty percent or more of the teachers, administrators, and teacher educators judged all 
but one of the 87 tasks included in the job analysis survey to be performed by newly 
licensed teachers. 

♦ Results indicated high levels of agreement among teacher, school administrator, and 
teacher educator respondent groups, and subgroups of teachers on the tasks judged 
important for a newly licensed teacher's job. (Most correlations between groups defined 
by race\ethnicity, sex, years of teaching experience, primary teaching assignment, and 
region of the country were in the .90's.) 

♦ Fifty of the 87 tasks (57%) were judged to meet the 3.50 importance eligibility stand ird 
by all respondent groups (Le., teachers, adniinistrators, and teacher educators) and 
relevant subgroups of teachers. 

♦ The most important tasks were found in four of the six job dimensions I. Planning and 
Preparing for Instruction, II. Managing Student Behavior in the Classroom, HI. 
Implementing Instruction, and IV. Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional 
Effectiveness. 

♦ Teachers reported spending more time on tasks that they judged to be more important. 

♦ Atiministrators and teacher educators agreed v ;ry highly on the degree to which tasks 
differentiate between more effective and less effective new teachers. 

♦ Teacher task ratings of importance for the newly licensed teacher's job were highly 
correlated with adrninistrator and teacher educator task ratings of effectiveness for 
beginning teachers. 

♦ Tea cher e ducators from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) and Historically Black Colleges and Universities indicated that in their 
judgment they are providing students an opportunity to learn those tasks that they 

iii 
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judged to be important for a newly licensed teacher's jcb and related to effectiveness on 
the job. 
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Survey Results Across School Levels at the Task Level 



In Phase II of each of the job analysis studies, the perspectives of large numbers of 
educational professionals were collected in order to determine whether the dimensions and tasks 
found in the elementary, middle, and secondary school job descriptions were performed by and 
judged important for the newly licensed teacher's job. The majority of the tasks that met or 
exceeded the standard (i.e., mean importance rating of 3.50 or higher) for all respondent groups 
and subgroups of teachers, that were also present in all three job descriptions, were found in the 
dimensions Planning and Preparing for Instruction, Managing the Classroom, Implementing 
Instruction, and Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional Effectiveness. The majority of the 
tasks that did not meet the 3.50 standard across all three school levels fell in the job dimensions 
of Administrative Responsibilities and Professional Responsibilities. 

It is important to note that while task statements may be similar, the ways in which the 
tasks are carried out may differ by subject matter and grade level taught. The survey 
methodology used in the three job analysis studies was designed to describe what tasks were 
performed, not how they were performed. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The purpose of the secondary school job analysis study w js to define the domain of 
teaching tasks for the newly licensed teacher's job at the secondary school level and to 
contribute to the documentation of the content validity of the performance assessment measures 
that will be developed for Stage EH. The study identified a pool of tasks that were judged to be 
performed by and important for newly licensed teachers by subgroups of teachers, school 
actaiinistrators, and teacher educators. The most important tasks were found in the job 
dimensions of planning and preparing for instruction, managing the classroom, implementing 
instruction, and evaluating student learning and instructional effectiveness. 

The job analysis survey at the secondary school level identified 50 of 87 tasks that met 
the 3.50 eligibility standard for administrators, teacher educators, teachers and relevant 
subgroups of teachers. In selecting tasks for inclusion in the assessments, first priority should be 
given to the tasks that met or exceeded the 3.50 standard 

The tasks found to be important for newly licensed teachers also were judged by teacher 
educators as tasks that teacher candidates have had an opportunity to learn in a teacher 
education program and that also were judged by teacher educators and school aviministrators as 
contributing tc differentiating between more and less effective beginning teachers. 

The job analyses conducted at the three school levels allowed an examination of tasks 
across all three levek This indicated a great deal of overlap in content considered to be 
performed and important for newly licensed teachers across the three school levels. These 
results could be used by test developers to develop specific assessments for each school level or 
for assessments used across all three levels. It should be noted that the way in which the 
behaviors are performed may differ across school levels and these differences should be 
reflected in the assessment process. 
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Introduction 



In light of recent national debates about the preparedness and effectiveness of teachers, 
as well as advances in measurement and technology, Educational Testing Service (ETS) is 
preparing to introduce a new generation of teacher assessments (Dwyer, 1989). The new 
assessment system (The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers'") is 
intended for use by states as part of the process of licensing or certifying teachers. This system 
will consist of three stages of assessment Stage I assessments are designed to be used by a state 
to decide whether prospective teachers possess an acceptable level of competence in the basic 
academic skills (e.g., reading, writing, mathematics) that the state requires of the beginning 
teacher. Stage II assessments will measure knowledge of subject matter (e.g., biology, Spanish, 
social studies), principles of learning and teaching, and subject-specific pedagogy. Stage HI 
assessments, which will measure the beginning teacher's application of teaching knowledge and 
skills, will be performance-based. 

Three job analysis studies were conducted to provide one data source that can be used as 
a basis for defining the domain of teaching and for documenting the content validity of the 
performance assessment measures that will be developed for Stage m. Three independent job 
analyses were conducted to ensure that any existing differences in tasks across the three school 
levels (elementary, middle, and secondary school) could be identified. Due to the size and 
complexity of the studies, this report focuses primarily on the secondary school job analysis. 

The purpose of job analysis is to define the tasks and/or the knowledge, skills and 
abilities required to perform a specific job. Job analysis is critical to the process of establishing 
the content validity and job-relatedness of assessment measures in general (Schippmann, Hughes 
& Prien, 1987; Schneider & Konz, 1989; Thompson & Thompson, 1982; Veres, Lahey & Buckly, 
1987), and of licensing and certification examinations in particular (Mehrens, 1987; Shimberg, 
1982; Vertiz, 1985). The Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing (AERA, APA & 
NCME, 1985) state: 

The content domain to be covered by a licensure or certification test should be defined 
clearly and explained in terms of the importance of the content for competent 
performance in an occupation.. Job analyses provide the primary basis for defining the 
content domain (p. 64). 

In order to define the domain of teaching and to contribute to the documentation of 
content validity, the study sought to identify a core set of tasks that are performed by, and 
judged to be important for, newly licensed teachers at the secondary school level To accomplish 
these objectives, procedures used in the study were designed to answer three questions: 1) Is 
the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 2) If it is performed, how important is it for a 
newly licensed teacher's job? and 3) Do all the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers 
agree on the level of task importance? 

The establishment of content validity depends primarily on judgmental evaluation. Such 
judgment is enhanced when multiple judges with relevant expertise are included in the process 
(Ghiselli, Campbell & Zedeck, 1981). This is commonly achieved through the use of committees 
comprised of subject matter experts. The job analysis study reported here went beyond the 
usual committee work by involving large numbers of teachers and others with knowledge of 
teaching in the process of describing and evaluating dimensions and tasks for possible inclusion 
in the Stage Ht assessments. The perspectives included were those of job incumbents (the 
teachers themselves), of teacher educators, and of supervisors of teachers (school 
administrators). 
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Method 



The secondaiy school job analysis study described here involved a multi-method 
approach that included expert committees and a national survey. The study was conducted in 
two phases. In Phase I, committees of content experts identified the most important tasks of 
teaching. In Phase H, large groups of teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators 
were asked to react to the inventory produced in Phase I. This was done to verify the 
judgments of committees of content experts and to identify a core of important tasks for the 
newly licensed teacher's job. The use of survey information as the foundation of the job analysis 
process is well documented (see Geisinger, 1987; Smith, Hambleton & Rosen, 1988). 

Phase I: Definition of the Domain of Important Tasks 

The goals of Phase I were to engage large numbers of content experts in identifying the 
important job dimensions and tasks within those dimensions and to create a survey instrument 
based on these dimensions and tasks. Each step in the developmental process involved 
increasing numbers of educational professionals with broader geographic perspectives. The 
work proceeded in three steps: 

1. A literature search was conducted in order to identify important teaching tasks; 

2. Local and regional advisory committee meetings were held in order to construct a 
task inventory describing the job of secondary school teachers; and 

3. A national committee meeting was held to finalize the task inventory describing 
the job of secondary school teachers. 

Literature review . The purpose of the literature review was to construct an initial 
inventory of teaching tasks to serve as a starting point for discussions with committees of 
content experts. A previously developed generic inventory of teaching tasks was used 
(Rosenfeld, Thornton, and Skurnik, 1986). This inventory was based on an extensive literature 
search and interviews with teachers and was built with the assistance of a panel of experts that 
included teachers, teacher educators, and school administrators. The inventory was 
administered to approximately 2,000 teachers and school administrators across three school 
levels (elementary, middle, and. secondary). Those tasks rated as being important by teachers 
and school administrators at each of the three levels formed the basis of the initial draft of the 
new inventory. 

Reviews o't the literature since 1986 were also conducted, and additional tasks were 
added to the draft inventory. The literature review identified a relatively large number of task 
statements (more than 80) that ETS staff clustered into a smaller number of dimensions. The 
dimensions, which reflect both instructional and non-instructional aspects of teaching, were: 
planning instruction, implementing and managing instruction, evaluating student learning and 
instructional effectiveness, administrative and clerical responsibilities, and other professional 
activities. An inventory of the teaching tasks, clustered into dimensions listed above, became the 
starting point for developing the task inventory. 
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Local advisory committee . The next step was to tailor the initial draft to the secondary 
school level. To this end, an advisory committee was convened that consisted of nine teachers. 
Officials from school districts located in New Jersey and Pennsylvania were asked to identify 
teachers who knew their jobs well and who would be able to express their views in a committee 
setting. The group was chosen to provide a range with respect to grade level, teaching 
experience, gender, race, and school location (urban, suburban, rural). Committee members 
received copies of the draft inventory in advance of the meeting and were instructed to come to 
the meeting prepared to discuss the draft and recommend any necessary changes. Specifically, 
they were asked to react to the overall structure of the draft; review each task statement for its 
relevance to their own level of teaching; delete tasks that they viewed as unimportant to the 
domain in question; and add any important tasks that might have been left out 

On the basis of the suggestions of the local committee, the initial generic draft became a 
draft survey for the secondary school level The draft became the basis for discussions with 
regional advisory committees. 

Regional advisory committees . The next step involved convening three regional 
committees to review and recommend revisions to the draft. The dual purposes of this step 
were to further refine the draft and to broaden the base of participation in the process of 
developing a final job analysis instrument. Committees of teachers that were similar to the local 
committee in size and composition were convened in three regions of the country: the Far 
West, the Middle West, and the South. Members of the regional committees were selected from 
pools of potential participants nominated by school officials using criteria similar to those 
described above for the selection of local committee members. The process of reviewing the 
draft inventory was similar to that employed by the local committee. Committee members were 
mailed the draft prior to the meeting and were asked to react to the overall structure and to 
each task statement; delete tasks that they viewed as unimportant; and add important tasks that 
might have been omitted. Comments from the three regional advisory committees (one 
committee in each of the three regions) were incorporated into a second version of the 
inventory. 

National advisory committee . The survey instrument and the cover letter that would 
accompany it was reviewed by a separate national panel of advisors. The panel was selected to 
finalize the draft and to provide a national perspective. The national advisory committee 
consisted of teachers, school and state level administrators, and teacher educators. Panel 
members were nominated by national associations (National Education Association, American 
Federation of Teachers, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, National 
Association of State Boards of Education, National Associations of Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals, and National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification). Again, the group was chosen to provide a range with respect to grade level, 
teaching experience, gender, race, and location. Procedures for reviewing the survey instrument 
were similar to those used by the local and regional advisory committees. 

When the panel's revisions had been incorporated into the survey instrument, the final 
survey form was sent out for one final review by the panel members; their reactions were 
solicited by telephone. The names of the committee members appear in Appendix A. 
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Phase II: Identification of the Core of Important Tasks 



Phase II involved a large-scale survey in which groups of teachers, school administrators, 
and teacher educators were asked to react to the inventory produced in Phase I, These 
constituencies were included to ensure that their important perspectives were represented in the 
process used to identify important teacher tasks and to determine the level of agreement on 
judgments about these tasks. The goal of this phase was to involve large numbers of educational 
professionals in verifying the judgments of the advisory committees and national panels, and to 
identify the core of important teaching tasks for newly licensed teachers that would be given 
further consideration in the development of assessment measures. 

The survey instrument . The survey instrument was similar in format across different 
groups of potential respondents. The survey was divided into four sections. The first included 
the list of teaching tasks that had been developed with the help of the advisory committees and 
panels and a set of scales (described below) on which respondents were asked to rate each task. 
The survey for secondary school teachers contained 87 tasks. The second section asked 
respondents to judge the completeness of the list of tasks for teachers at the secondary school 
leveL The third section asked respondents to add important tasks and task dimensions not 
included in the survey. The final section asked for background information to be used to 
describe the respondents and for conducting analyses by relevant subgroups of respondents. 

Separate instruments were developed for the three categories of respondents. All 
respondents were asked to make independent judgments on two or three scales, depending on 
the category of respondent The importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale is the one 
scale common to all three constituencies (teachers, teacher educators, and adrninistrators). The 
importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale was viewed as the most relevant scale for this 
study since the major purpose of the study was to identify the most important tasks performed 
by new teachers and to use these findings as part of the database for designing assessment 
measures for use in the licensing and certification process. Teachers were also asked to judge 
the tasks on scales of importance for their own job and time spent on their own job. The 
importance for your job scale was included to allow for a comparison of the importance ratings 
provided for an experienced teacher's job with the ratings provided for a new teacher's job. The 
time spent scale was included to help identify tasks that teachers spend the most time 
performing. It was reasoned that tasks which were judged to be important and on which 
teachers spent the most time would be the most likely candidates for inclusion in performance 
or observation measures. The scales were expressed in the following form: 
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Importance: Newly Licensed Teacher's Job 

Regardless of the amount of time spent, how important is it for a newly licensed 
(certified) teacher to be able to perform this task in a competent manner? (Circle one scale 
point for each task.) 

(0) A newly licensed (certified) teacher would not perform this task 

(1) Not important 

(2) Slightly important 

(3) Moderately important 

(4) Very important 

(5) Extremely important 



Time Spent: Your Job 

Taking into account all of the things you do on the job during the course of a year, what 
is your best estimate of the amount of time you spend on this task? (Circle one scale point for 
each task.) 

(0) I spend no time 

(1) I spend little time 

(2) I spend a moderate amount of time 

(3) I spend a great deal of time 



Importance: Your Job 

Regardless of the amount of time spent, how important is it for you to be able to 
perform this task in a competent manner? (Circle one scale point for each task.) 

(0) I do not perform this task 

(1) Not important 

(2) Slightly important 

(3) Moderately important 

(4) Very important 

(5) Extremely important 



In addition to the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale, school administrators 
and teacher educators were asked to rate each task on effectiveness. The effectiveness rating 
scale was included for use as an additional source of information when selecting tasks for 
inclusion in the Stage HI assessments as well as to determine the relationship between 
importance and effectiveness. The effectiveness scale was presented in the following manner: 
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Effectiveness 

How well does the level of performance on this task differentiate between the more 
effective and less effective beginning teachers? (Circle one scale point for each task.) 

(0) Does not differentiate at all 

(1) Differentiates shghtfy 

(2) Differentiates moderately 

(3) Differentiates well 

Teacher educators were asked to rate each task on scales of importance for a newly 
licensed teacher's job, effectiveness, and opportunity to learn. The importance and effectiveness 
scales have already been described. The opportunity to learn scale was included to provide some 
data on the degree to which students in teacher education programs were given an opportunity 
to learn to perform tasks that might be included in Stage HI. At the time this study was being 
designed it had not been decided exactly when the assessments were to take place during the 
first year of teaching Project staff felt that the use of the opportunity to learn scale might 
provide data useful in deciding this issue. The scale was presented in the following manner: 

Opportunity to Learn 

To what extent have students in your teacher education program (including field 
experience) had an opportunity to learn to perform this task? (Circle one scale point for each 
task.) 

(0) Not at all 

(1) Very Utile 

(2) To a moderate extent 

(3) To a great extent 

Survey participants . The primary groups of potential respondents to the survey included 
(1) secondary school teachers, (2) secondary school administrators, and (3) teacher educators at 
the five largest teacher education institutions in each state. School administrators and teacher 
educators were included among potential respondents in order to provide the perspectives of 
those who educate and supervise teachers. While minorities were included in the primary group 
of teachers, a supplemental group of Black and Hispanic teachers and teacher educators at 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities was also included in the survey in order to increase 
the likelihood that a sufficient number of responses from minority teachers and the minority 
institutions that train them would be available to reflect their perspectives on the job of a newry 
licensed teacher. 

Teachers: Primary Group. Potential secondary school teacher respondents were 
randomly selected from separate state lists supplied by a commercial marketing service that has 
in its files names and addresses of over 90 percent of the public school teachers in the United 
States. Surveys were sent to a total of 10,190 secondary school teachers. This amounts to about 
200 teachers per state. This size group was selected to provide the possibility of conducting 
separate analyses by state. 
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Teachers: Supplementary Group. An additional group of Black and Hispanic secondary 
school teachers were sent surveys, having been identified from the membership rolls of the 
National Education Association (NEA). A total of 500 secondary school teachers were 
randomly selected from each group. The NEA identified the teachers of interest and, to protect 
the anonymity of these teachers, agreed to mail survey packets supplied by ETS. 

School Administrators. Potential respondents among secondary school administrators 
were randomly selected from a list of administrators from the same marketing service used to 
obtain the primary group of teachers. Five hundred school administrators (10 per state) were 
selected to receive surveys. 

Teacher Educators: Primary Group. Teacher educators were surveyed in a two-stage 
process with the aid of the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE). 
The Association identified and wrote to 236 Deans of Education at member institutions, up to 
five per state. In states with more than five such institutions, the Association mailed to the five 
largest; in faatcs with fewer than five, the full set was included. Each dean was sent a packet 
containing two copies of the survey for the secondary school level This was accompanied by 
instructions to the deans to distribute the surveys to two individuals at their institutions who 
were responsible for the field training of teachers at the secondary school level 

Teacher Educators: Supplementary Group. Teacher educators from Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities with teacher preparation programs were invited to participate in the 
study by means of direct contact with their deans. The process involved 84 of the 88 Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities in the United States and was similar to that used to obtain the 
primary group of teacher educators. 

Pilot test . A pilot test was conducted of the job analysis survey by sending copies of the 
survey packet to small numbers of teachers and teacher educators and soliciting their responses 
by telephone. The pilot test demonstrated that the instructions were clear and that the survey 
forms were readily understood and could be completed by respondents in approximately 45 
minutes. A list of participants is provided in Appendix B. 

Survey administration . The surveys were administered between October 1989 and June 
1990. In most cases, they were mailed from ETS directly to prospective respondents at the 
addresses given by the organizations that provided the names. 

Each survey was accompanied by a cover letter and a postage-paid envelope for return of 
the completed instrument A reminder postcard was mailed 10 days after the initial mailing. 
Appendix C contains the survey and sample cover letters. 
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Data Analyses 



The data analyses were planned to support the main objective of the job analysis study, 
which was to identify a core set of tasks that are performed by, and judged to be important for, 
newly licensed teachers at the secondary school leveL For this reason, discussion of the data 
analysis will focus primarily on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale. This scale 
is the only one that was included in the survey instruments sent to all respondent groups (Le., 
teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators). 

In order to identify a core set of tasks at the secondary school level, the job analysis 
study planned to answer three questions; 1) Is the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 2) 
If it is performed, how important is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? and 3) Do all the 
respondent groups and subgroups of teachers agree on the level of task importance? 

In order to answer the above questions, three separate types of analyses, based on survey 
responses involving the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale, were conducted. 
Standards were also set to guide interpretation of the data analyses for test development 
purposes. It is not common practice in job analysis to establish standards for including or 
excluding tasks in the definition of a particular job, and job analysis literature does not provide 
specific procedures on how such standards might be set However, in view of the importance of 
the decisions that will be made about the assessment of beginning teachers on the basis of this 
analysis of the teacher's job, it was decided that standards should be established to ensure that 
within the secondary school level, only those tasks that are judged to be performed by newly 
licensed teachers and only the most important tasks be eligible for inclusion in the pool of 
potential assessment tasks. The major questions to be addressed, the analyses used, and the 
standards set to interpret the results are provided below. 

(1) Is the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 

The importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale provided respondents with 
an opportunity to ind ; cate whether the task is performed by newly licensed 
teachers. Percentages were computed of the teachers, administrators, and 
teacher educators who indicated that a given task is one that is performed. At 
least 50% of each of the respondent groups had to indicate that the task is 
performed by a newly licensed teacher in order for a task to be considered for 
inclusion in the Stage HI assessments. 

(2) If it is performed, how important is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for each task were computed for each of 
the respondent groups and for relevant subgroups of teachers. For a task to be 
considered for inclusion, the task's mean importance value on the importance for 
a newly licensed teacher's job scale had to be at least 3.50 (the midpoint between 
scale points labeled moderately important and very important) for each of the 
respondent groups and relevant subgroups of teachers. 

(3) Do all the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers agree on the level of task 
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importance? 



Pearson product-moment correlations were computed between the respondent 
groups and between relevant subgroups of teacher respondents based on mean 
importance ratings of tasks. High correlations are indicative of congruent 
perceptions with respect to the relative importance of the tasks performed by 
newly licensed teachers (Branch, 1990). Comparisons of mean importance ratings 
were also made to determine whether or not a task met the 3.50 standard for all 
the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers. 

Additional analyses were performed in order to assess the suitability of each of the 
rating scales used in the surveys in terms of the reliability or consistency of respondent 
judgments. Reliability estimates were based on two approaches: (a) split-half response 
reliability; and (b) intra-class correlations. Both approaches provide an estimate of the 
similarity or consistency of results that are likely to be obtained if the same individuals were to 
retake the inventory or another similar sample of raters selected in the same way were to 
respond to the inventory. The split-half approach randomly assigned the existing respondents in 
each of the three respondent groups (teachers, teacher educators, and school administrators) 
into two groups of equal size. For each respondent group, mean ratings were then computed for 
each task on each rating scale. These ratings were then correlated using each of the two split 
groups. Intra-class correlation uses an analysis of variance approach to estimate the reliability 
of the average rater. This reliability estimate is then adjusted by the number of raters. This 
analysis was conducted for each of the three respondent groups. 
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General Description of Survey Respondents 



This section of the report provides an overview of the primary respondent groups for 
each of the three job analysis studies (elementary, middle, and secondary). Its purpose is to 
describe the respondents for all three studies and, where data are available, to compare the 
characteristics of survey respondents with those of respondents from other national studies. A 
more detailed description of each respondent group for the secondary school level is provided in 
the results section. Table 1 presents the number of surveys returned by each of the respondent 
groups separately by school leveL As can be seen, responses were obtained from 10,054 
teachers, 463 administrators, and 598 teacher educators. 



Table 1 

Survey Respondents 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Teacher Educators 




Commercial 
Lists 


NEA 


Commercial 
lists 


AACTE 


HBC 


Elementary 


3434 


168 


125 


190 


42 


Middle 


3178 


138 


155 


105 


27 


Secondary 


3007 


129 


183 


197 


37 


Subtotals 


9619 


435 


463 


492 


106 


Totals 


10,054 


463 


598 



Teacher Respondents: Primary Group . The demographic characteristics of the total 
group ofteachers across the three school levels are highly similar to those of the elementary, 
middle, and secondary school teachers who took part in a national study conducted by the 
National Center for Education Information (NCEI) (Fejstritzer, 1986). A comparison of these 
characteristics is presented in Table 2. The high degree of similarity shows that the teachers in 
the primary group who participated in the present study are sirnilar in background 
characteristics to teachers who participated in a study in which a sample representative of a 
national population was identified. Approximately two-thirds of the respondents in both studies 
were female, approximately 90% were White, 6% Black, and 2% Hispanic. In addition, 
approximately 80% were older than 35 years of age and about 80% had taught for more than 10 
years. A complete description of the demographic characteristics of the teacher respondent 
groups for all three school levels is provided in Appendix D. 
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Table 2 



Comparison of Demographic Characteristics (Elementary, Middle, and Secondary School 
Combined): Primary Teacher Respondents and NCEi Teacher Respondents 



Demographic Characteristic Primary Teacher NCEI % 

Group % 

Sex 

33 31 

Female 67 69 
Race/Ethnicity 

White 90 91 

Black 6 6 

Hispanic 2 2 
Age (years) 

< 25 12 
25-34 16 23 
35-44 42 41 
45-54 30 23 
55 > 11 11 

Experience (yearri 

< 5 8 2 
6-10 14 16 
11 - 15 21 24 
16-20 24 22 
21 > 32 30 . 



School Administrator Respondents. Hie demographic characteristics of the total group 
of administrators (combining all three school levels) are highly similar to those of the 
administrators who took part in a national study conducted by the National Center for 
Education Information (NCEI) (Feistritzer, 1988). A comparison of these characteristics is 
presented in Table 3. Approximately three-fourths of the respondents were male, about 90% 
were White, 6% Black, 2% Hispanic, and approximately 95% were 35 years of age or older. In 
addition, about 50% had been in their current position for five years or less, 35% between 6 and 
15 years, and about 15% for 16 years or longer. A complete description of the demographic 
characteristics of the school administrator respondent groups for all three school levels is 
provided in Appendix D. 
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Table 3 



Comparison of Demographic Characteristics (Elementary, Middle, and Secondary School 
Combined): School Administrator Respondents and NCEI School Administrator Respondents 

Demographic Characteristic School Administrators NCEI % 

% 

Sex 

Male 76 76 

Female 24 24 
Race/Bhnicttv 

White 92 90 

Black 5 6 

Hispanic 2 2 
Aoefrears) 

<25 0 0 

25-34 3 4 

35-44 34 39 

45 - 54 47 39 

55 > 16 18 

Ycflfs In cunctit position 

< S 51 50 

6-10 24 24 

11-15 12 12 

16-20 « 8 

21 > 5 4 



Teacher Educator Respondents . Since national data on the demographic characteristics 
of teacher educators were not available, no comparisons could be made between respondents in 
this study and any reference group of teacher educators. Half of the teacher educator 
respondents were female; 93% were White, 5% Black, and 1% Hispanic. Approximatery 95% 
were 35 years of age or older and 59% had been teacher educators for 16 years or longer. A 
complete description of the demographic characteristics of the teacher educator respondent 
groups for all three school levels is provided in Appendix D. 
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Results 

This section of the report will present the results of the survey in Phase II of the job analysis 
conducted at the secondary school level- Results of the analyses of rating scales will be 
presented for each of the five respondent groups (primary and supplementary groups of 
teachers; administrators; and primary and supplementary groups of teacher educators) 
separately, followed by a comparison across the groups on the scale common to all of them 
(importance for newly licensed teacher's job). The goal will be to reflect the viewpoints of each of 
the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers, to describe their level of agreement, and to 
highlight those tasks that should not be included for assessment purposes based on the 
importance eligibility standards. 

Results of the analyses for the primary group of secondary school ttachers will be presented 
for relevant subgroups of teachers, with a focus on tasks that were rated below the 3.50 standard 
for any one subgroup. Analyses for the supplementary group of minority secondary school 
teachers focused on the degree to which Black and Hispanic teachers' perceptions of the job of 
a newly licensed teacher and of their own job conformed to those obtained from the primary 
group of teachers. Analyses also focused on determining if there were any tasks rated below the 
3 JO standard for either the Black or Hispanic groups of teachers. The goal of the analyses for 
the secondary school administrator group was to identify tasks judged by the administrators as 
not performed or not important for a newly licensed teacher's job and to determine the 
relationship between ratings of task importance for newly licensed teacher's job and ratings of 
effectiveness. The goal of the analyses for the primary teacher educator respondent groups was 
to identify tasks judged by the teacher educators as not performed or not important for a newly 
licensed teacher's job and to determine the relationship between importance for the newly 
licensed teacher's job, effectiveness, and opportunity to learn. The supplementary teacher educator 
respondent group was included in the survey ir -Tder to ensure that the views of educators at 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities weie reflected in the analyses. Since this group of 
teacher educators was relatively small, only a brief discussion of the results will be provided. 

Finally, results will be presented in terms of similarities and differences found across the 
elementary, middle, and secondary school levels in terms of important tasks performed by newly 
licensed teachers. 
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Section 1; Teacher Respondents; Primary Group 



Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 10,190 secondary school surveys mailed, 3,007 
were returned (30% response rate). Twenty-five percent of the respondents were from urban 
school settings; 36% from suburban settings; and 37% were from rural settings. Seventy-four 
percent of the respondents were between the ages of 35 and 54. Sixty-four percent of the 
teachers had 16 or more years of teaching experience, and 7% had five years or less. Forty- 
eight percent of the respondents were female and 51% were male. Ninety-one percent were 
White (non-Hispanic); 5% were Black; and 1% were Hispanic Approximately two-thirds of the 
teachers (67%) had at least a master's degree. Sixty-three percent of the respondents indicated 
that their primary teaching assignment was in the area of Language Arts and Co mmunic ation, 
Mathematics and Computer Science, Physical and Biological Sciences, or the Social Sciences. 
Over half of the teachers (56%) had class sizes of between 20 and 30 students. The number of 
respondents by state ranged from a low of 37 from the District of Columbia to a high of 78 each 
from Nebraska and North Carolina. In some cases, the above percentages do not total to 100%. 
This is due to respondents not answering demographic questions in Part II of the survey. A 
complete description of the demographic characteristics of the primary group of secondary 
school teacher respondents is presented in Appendix D. 

Reliability of Ratings . Group-split half and intra-class correlations were .99 for all three 
scales in the teacher survey. These reliability estimates indicate a very high level of agreement 
across respondents within the primary teacher group. These findings indicate that another 
group of secondary school teacher respondents selected in a similar manner would provide 
ratings that were highly similar to those obtained from this group of responding teachers. 

A. Importance for Newly Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 

1. Total Group of Respondents 

Tasks Performed by Newly Licensed Teachers . Fifty percent of the primary teacher 
respondent group judged 86 of 87 tasks to be performed by newry licensed teachers. Only one 
task was rated by more than 50% of the teachers as a task that is not performed (#84 Orient, 
observe, assist, and counsel beginning teachers). In addition, 72% of the tasks were judged to 
be either very important or extremely important by 50% or more of the respondents. These 
results provide evidence that the tasks described in the survey are performed by newry licensed 
teachers and contain a large number of tasks that are judged to be important for competent 
performance. (Appendix E shows the percentage of respondents who rated each task statement 
as not performed, not important or slightly important, and very important or extremely important.) 

Mean Ratings . The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for the 87 task 
statements are presented in Appendix F. The means (on the scale from 1 - 5) ranged from a 
low of 2.42 (#56 Administer and monitor standardized, district, and/or statewide tests) to a high of 
4.68 (#22 Encourage, praise, and support desired student behavior). Table 4 presents the 10 tasks 
with the highest importance ratings along with their mean ratings and standard deviations. The 
four highest rated tasks were involved with Managing the Classroom. The remaining tasks were 
divided among Implementing Instruction, Evaluating Instruction, and Non-instructional 
Responsibilities dealing with communicating school rules and procedures and supporting students' 
feelings of self-worth. 
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Table 4 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on Importance for Newty Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 



TASK MEAN 

11 Managing Student Bahavlor in the Classroom 

17. Establish classroom rules and procedures 4.66 0.64 

20. Monitor student irxtass behavior 4.65 0.60 

22. Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 4.68 0.57 

24. Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 4.63 0.60 
1IL Implementing Instruction 

33. Facilitate learning, effort by interaction 4.40 0.73 

34. Provide opportunities to apply learning 4.44 0.72 

IV. Evaluating Student Learning, btstr. Eft 

47. Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes and tests 4.45 0.74 

51. Establish and maintain student records 4.39 0.80 

V. Non-instructional Respom&BRiM 

6a Communicate school rules and procedures 4.39 0.86 

61. Support students' feelings of self-worth 4.52 0.69 



Seventy-one percent of the tasks in the performance domain met or exceeded the mean 
rating standard of 3.50 for the total group of respondents. Twenty-five tasks received a mean 
importance rating of less than 3.50 and are presented in Table 5. The majority of those tasks 
that did not receive a mean importance rating of 350 or higher are in dimensions V. Non- 
instructional Responsibilities and VI. Additional Professional Activities. A few of the tasks dealing 
with specific approaches to implementing instruction also received mean ratings below the 3.50 
standard. It should be noted that only four tasks have a mean rating below 3.00, indicating that 
of the tasks considered for exclusion, most (84%) had a rating of at least moderately important. 
This is not unexpected in a survey intended to confirm judgments of tasks importance by several 
expert panels. While the analyses at the total group level are useful, an additional issue for 
consideration is whether or not a task meets or exceeds the 350 eligibility standard for all 
relevant subgroups of teachers. This issue will be examined in the next section. 
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Table 5 

Mean Importance Ratings for the 25 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.S0 Standard 



Primary Teacher 



Respondent Group 



TASK 



MEAN 



S.D. 



I Planning and Preparing Instruction 
7. Prepare pre-instructional assessment techniques 

14. Prepare apparatus, machine*, equipment 

15. Prepare and maintain displays of student work 
lit Implementing Instruction 

Use a variety of approaches, including: 

39. educational technology 

40. community resources 

41. independent study 

42. peer instruction 

IV. Evaluating Student Learning, trtstr. Effectiveness 

55. Interpret results of standardized tests 

V. Non-Instructional Responsibilities 

56. Administer and monitor standardized tests 

63. Prepare reports or letters 

64. Assign school-related class responsibilities 

65. Escort find supervise assemblies, etc 

66. Monitor student behavior outside classroom 

69. Complete reports, maintain records of materials 

70. Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 

72. Assist in preparation of dept. budget requests 

73. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 
76. Keep informed of health-related information 
78. Assume responsibility for money 

VL Additional Professional Activities 

82. Serve on school or professional committees 

83. Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 
*84. Orient observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 

85. Supervise extracurricular activities 

86. Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 

87. Participate in site-based management shared decision-making 
activities 



3.29 
3.25 
3.13 



337 
3.04 
3.07 
3.21 

2.88 

2.42 
3.43 
3.06 
3-20 
3.17 
3.48 
3.37 
3.31 
3.47 
3.47 
2.86 

3.27 
2.75 
3.12 
3.12 
3.33 
3.11 



1.13 
124 
1.06 



1.00 
1.02 
1.08 
1.02 

1.15 

1.14 
1.07 
1.08 
1.18 
1.17 
1.13 
1.14 
1.16 
1.12 
1.09 
125 

1.08 
1.14 
1.36 
1.14 
1.09 
1.10 



* Indicated ae not performed by 50% or more of the respondents 
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2. Responses by Relevant Subgroups 

Mean Ratings . Mean importance ratings computed for the relevant subgroups within each 
of the seven demographic categories (race, sex, years of experience, teaching assignment, school 
setting, class size, and region) are presented in Appendix G. Thirty-seven tasks were identified 
that had mean ratings below 3.50 for one or more of the subgroups. The 37 tasks and their 
means are presented in Table 6 along with the subgroups for which a task did not meet the 
standard. Of these 37 tasks, 25 had been already identified as ineligible in the total group 
analyses. (All told, 34 comparisons were made for each task). Of these 37 tasks, 17 tasks have a 
mean rating below 3.00 (moderately important) for one or more subgroups. As with the total 
respondent group, the majority of the tasks that did not receive a mean importance rating of 
350 or higher for any one subgroup appear in dimensions V. Non-instructional Responsibilities 
and VI. Additional Professional Activities. 

Agreement on Relative Importance Within Subgroups . Correlations of the mean ratings of 
importance for the job of a newly licensed secondary school teacher between the subgroups 
within each demographic category (e.g^ sex, years of teaching experience) are presented in 
Table 7. As can be seen, the level of agreement by race/ethnicity, sex, years of teaching 
experience, school setting, and region of the country (Appendix H contains the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification (NASDTEC) states in 
each region) are quite high (correlations ranging from .93 to .99). 

Lower correlations were obtained when respondents with differing levels of class size were 
compared. These correlations ranged from .77 to .99. The lowest levels of agreement were 
obtained when the importance ratings of teachers from class sizes of one to nine were compared 
to the ratings obtained from teachers with larger class sizes. The lowest correlation (.77) was 
obtained when the importance ratings of the teachers from the smallest classes were compared 
with the ratings of teachers from the largest class size (35 or more students). The level of 
agreement in ratings among teachers with class sizes ranging from 10 to 35 or more is quite 
high, with correlations ranging from .91 to .99. 

Slightly lower levels of agreement (correlations ranging from .71 to .97) were also obtained 
when the importance ratings of teachers in different teaching assignments were compared. The 
lowest levels of agreement were obtained when the importance ratings of teachers in Special 
Education were compared with those of teachers in other teaching assignments. These 
correlations were in the .70's and .80's. The lower correlations (in the .70's) were with teacher 
ratings from the Arts, Sciences, Home Economics, Business/Vocational Education, and 
Health/Physical Education. The higher correlations (in the .80's) were with Language, Math, 
and Social Studies. The level of agreement among teacher ratings of importance in assignments 
other than Special Education, is generally quite high. These correlations generally range from 
the mid .80's to the low .90's. 

In summary, the results indicate that there is a high level of agreement by almost all 
subgroups of teachers on those tasks considered to be important for newly licensed teachers. 
The groups that demonstrated lower levels of agreement (correlations in the .70's or low .80's) 
with other teachers were those assigned to Special Education and those teaching students in 
classes ranging in size from one to nine students (many of the teachers in these smaller classes 
may be assigned to Special Education). 
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Table 7 

Intercorrelation Matrices of Mean Ratings of Importance for Newly Licensed Teacher's Job bv 
Subgroup 



w 



Race/Ethnletty 

B 
Black 

White m 
Hispanic .93 .95 



Sex 

£ 

Female 

Male .98 
Years Experience 



M 



2 or less 


£ 2 


3-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


> 21 




3-5 


.94 














6-10 


.95 


59 












11 - 15 


.95 


.98 


.99 










16-20 


.95 


.38 


.99 


.99 








21 or more 


.94 


.98 


.98 


.99 


.99 






Teachino Assignment 
















Special Education 


SE 


A 


U 


M 


S 


ss 


HE 


Arts 


.71 














Language 


.89 


.79 












Math 


.82 


.82 


.94 










Sciences 


.77 


.87 


.91 


.94 








Social Sciences 


.84 


.79 


.97 


.96 


.93 






Home Economics 


.72 


.88 


.86 


.86 


.93 


.88 




Bus Ed./Voc. 


.75 


.90 


.88 


.91 


.97 


.90 


.94 


Heattrt/P.E. 


.75 


.88 


.85 


.90 


.93 


.87 


.91 



5S HE BE/V H/PE 



_____ .93 

20 



37 



Table 7 (com.) 



School Setting 

UL S 

Urban 

Suburban .99 

Rural 39 39 



Class Size 





1± 






20-24 


25-29 


1-9 












10- 14 


31 










15- 19 




37 








20-24 


M 


37 


•99 






25-29 


ST 


37 


39 


1.00 




30-34 


m 


37 


39 


39 


.99 


35 or mora 


.77 


32 


32 


30 


30 



Region 



£W S C NE 



Far West 

Southern 59 

Central .98 39 

Northeast .99 39 .96 



B. Importance For Your Job Scale 



Mean ratings and standard deviations for the importance for your job scale axe presented in 
Appendix I . Means ranged from a low of 2.44 for task # 56 (Administer and monitor 
standardized, district, and/or statewide tests) to a high of 4.62 for task # 22 (Encourage, praise, 
and support desired student behavior). Sixty-two tasks (71%) had mean ratings above 3.50. The 
more important tasks tended to be in dimensions II. Managing Student Behavior in the 
Classroom, HL Implementing Instruction, and IV. Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional 
Effectiveness. The least important tasks were in dimensions V. Non-instructional Responsibilities 
and VI. Additional Professional Activities. These results are highly similar to those obtained for 
the importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale. The high correlation between the two scales 
(r = .97) and also a comparison of the mean ratings for both scales indicated that teachers' 
judgments of the tasks important for their own jobs were extremely similar to the tasks that they 
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judged as important for a newly licensed teacher's job. This indicates that the judgments of 
relative task importance are similar; it does not imply that the level of performance on those 
tasks is seen as being the same. 

C Time Spent Scale 

Mean Ratings Mean ratings and standard deviations for the time spent scale (a four-point 
scale, ranging from 0 - 3) are presented in Appendix J. Means ranged from a low of 0.64 for 
task #83 {Supervise or guide the work of other adults in the classroom) to a high of 2.64 for task 
#47 (Score, grade, record, and give feedback on quizzes, tests, examinations, reports, projects, and 
models). Additional tasks that revived high ratings of time spent include tasks #20 Monitor 
student in-class behavior to encourage student effort, to observe progress, and to maintain classroom 
order (M = 2.60), #46 Assign, receive, correct, grade, and return classroom assignments and 
homework QA = 2.61), #33 Facilitate student learning and encourage effort by using interactive 
teaching strategies (M = 2^8), and #51 Establish and maintain student records (M = 1ST). 
Additional tasks that received low ratings of time spent include #55 Interpret results of 
standardized, district, and/or statewide tests to students, parents, and/or guardians (M = 0.85), #78 
Assume responsibility for collecting recording and turning in monies for student-related activities (M 
= 1.16), #84 Orient, observe, assist, and counsel beginning teachers or teachers in training (M = 
1.07), and #40 Community resources (e.g, resource persons, field trips) (M = 1-23)- The time 
spent scale correlated .90 with the importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale and .89 with 
the importance for your job scale. This indicates that teachers reported spending more time on 
the tasks they considered to be more important for their own jobs. In addition, those tasks they 
reported spending more time on were also judged to be important for newly licensed teachers. 

Mean Percentages of Time Spent on Six Job Dimensions . Additional information on time 
spent on job dimensions was also collected in the biographical data section of the survey, where 
teachers were asked to estimate the percentage of time (on an annual basis) they normally 
spend on the six major job dimensions by distributing 100 points across the six dimensions. 
Teachers reported spending approximately 37% of their time implementing instruction, 20% of 
their time planning and preparing for instruction, and 15% of their time evaluating student 
learning and instructional effectiveness. They also reported spending approximately 10% of 
their time on managing student behavior. In addition, non-instructional responsibilities and 
additional professional activities took approximately 18% of their time. 

Summary of Results for the Primary Group of Teacher Respondents 

Fifty percent of the primary teacher respondent group judged all but one of the 87 tasks 
included in the survey to be performed by newly licensed teachers. In addition, more than 72% 
of the tasks were judged to be either very important, or extremely important by 50% or more of 
the respondents. The most important tasks tended to be in the four job dimensions dealing with 
managing the classroom, implementing instruction, evaluating learning and instructional 
effectiveness, and planning and preparing for instruction. 

Analyses of the mean ratings for the total respondent group, and for relevant subgroups of 
teachers, indicated that 50 of 87 tasks had a mean importance rating of 3.50 or higher for all 
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subgroups of teachers, and therefore met the standard for possible inclusion in the Stage m 
assessment process. 

The correlational analyses indicated a high level of agreement in ratings of importance for the 
newly licensed teacher's job between groups defined by sex, race/ethnicity, years of teaching 
experience, class size, primary teaching assignment, school setting, and region of the country. 
The lowest levels of agreement (correlations in .70's and .80's) were found for certain categories 
of class size and teaching assignment Levels of agreement were low in relation to other 
teaching categories for those teachers with class sizes of one to nine and those respondents 
teaching Special Education. For all other subgroups of teacher respondents the level of 
agreement was very high. 

The intercorrelatica of the rating scales indicated that teachers' judgments of what is 
important for their own jobs were highly similar to what they judged as important for a newly 
licensed teacher's job. Also, teachers reported spending more time on the tasks they considered 
to be more important for their own jobs. In addition, those tasks they reported spending more 
time on were also judged to be important for newly licensed teachers. 



Section 2: Teacher Respondents: Supplementary Group 

Description of Survey R espondents . Of the 500 surveys mailed, 129 were returned (26% 
response rate). Of the 129 surveys returned, 19 were from White respondents and were 
excluded from further analyses. Thirty-seven percent of the respondents were from urban school 
settings; 34% from suburban settings; and 25% were from rural settings. Seventy-three percent 
of the respondents were between the ages of 35 and 54. Sixty-five percent of the teachers had 
16 or more years of teaching experience, and 11% had five years or less. Sixty-one percent of 
the respondents were female and 39% were male. Fcrty-seven percent were Black and 56% 
were Hispanic. Approximately two-thirds of the teachers (66%) had at least a master's degree. 
Forty-two percent of the respondents indicated that their primary teaching assignment was in 
the area of Language Arts and Communication or Mathematics and Computer Science. 
Approximately half of the teachers taught class sizes of between 20 and 30 students. A complete 
description of the demographic characteristics of the supplemental teacher respondent group is 
provided in Appendix D. 1 

A. Importance For Newly Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 

1. Total Group of Respondents 

Tasks Performed by Newly Licensed Tearhers As with the primary teacher respondent 
group, 50% or more of the supplementary teacher respondent group judged all but one of the 87 
tasks to be performed by newly licensed teachers. (Task #84 Orient, observe, assist and counsel 
beginning teachers was judged by 50% or more of the respondents as a task that is not 
performed.) In addition, 86% of the tasks were judged to be either very important or extremely 
important by 50% or more of the respondents. (Appendix E provides the percentage of 
respondents who rated each task statement as not performed, slightly important or not important 
and very important or extremely important on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job 
scale.) 1 
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M ean Ratings . The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for each of the 87 task 
statements are presented in Appendix F. The means (on the scale 1 - 5) ranged from a low of 
3 16 for task # 56 (Administer and monitor standardized, district, and/or statewide tests) to a high 
of 4 75 for task #22 (Encourage, praise, and support desired student behavior). Eighty-nine 
Percent of the tasks met or exceeded the eligibility standard of 3J50. Ten tasks received mean 
^Ice ratings of less than 3.50 and are presented in Table 8. All 10 tasks were also 
Stifled as not having met the standard by the primary group of teachers None of these tasks 
received a mean rating below 3.0, indicating that even the tasks considered for exclusion had a 
mean rating of at least moderately important. 



Table 8 



M » a n imnortance for the 10 t ~w« That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard - Supplementary 

Teacher Re s pondent Group 



TASK 



MEAN S.D. 



in. Implementing Instruction 

Use a variety of approaches, including: 

40. community resources 

41. independent study 

r/.EvehiaHno Student Laamlno. Ins tr. Effectiveness 

55. interpret results of standardized tests 
V. Non-mstructional Responsibilities 

56. Administer and monitor standardized tests 
64. Assign school-related class responsibilities 
78. Assume responsibility for money 

VL Additional Professional Activities 

83. Supervise or guide other adutts in the classroom 

•84. Orient observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 

85. Supervise extracurricular acth/ites 

86. Attend/participate in activites beyond school day 



3.37 


OSS 


3.43 


1.01 


3.46 


1.08 


3.16 


1.21 


334 


1.14 


3.29 


134 


3.30 


1.11 


3.45 


1.27 


3.37 


1.07 


3.43 


1.00 



• Indicated as not performed by 50% or mote of the respondents 

2. Responses hv Race /E thnicity 

Mean Ratines . Mean importance ratings and standard deviations were computed for Black 
and Hispanic respondents and are presented in Appendix G. The means for Black respondents 
ranged from a low of 332 for task #56 (Administer and monitor standardized, district, and! or 
statewide tests) to a high of 4.73 for task #17 {Establish classroom rules and procedures; 
communicate these to students and when appropriate to parents and/or guardians). The means for 
Hispanic respondents ranged from a low of 3.02 for task #56 (Administer and monitor 
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standardized, district, and/or statewide tests) to a high of 4.80 for task #22 {Encourage, praise, and 
support desired student behavior). Seventy-two percent of the tasks met or exceeded die standard 
of 3.50 for both subgroups. Fifteen tasks received mean importance ratings of less than 3.50 by 
at least one of the two subgroups and are presented in Table 9. None of the tasks have a mean 
rating below 3.00 (moderately important). All 15 tasks were also identified as not having met the 
eligibility standard in the primary teacher respondent group. It is interesting to note that Black 
respondents, in general, tended to rate the tasks higher in importance than the Hispanic and 
White respondents. 

Tabled 

Mean Importance Ratings for the 15 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard - Black and 
Hispanic Teachers from the Supplementary Teacher Respondent Group 





BLACK 


HISPANIC 


TASK 


MEAN S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


L Planning and Preoarina Instruction 








14. Prepare apparatus, machines, equipment 




3.47 


1.40 


III. Imolementina Instruction 








Use a variety of approaches, including: 








40. community resources 




3.22 


057 


41. independent study 




3.31 


1.03 


IV. EvaluatinG Student Leamino. Insfr Effeeth*enA£« 








55. interpret results of standardized tests 




3.28 


1.06 


V. Non-instructional Responsibilities 








56. Administer and monitor standardized tests 


3.32 1.08 


3.02 


132 


64. Assign school-related class responsibilities 




3.42 


1.12 


66. Monitor student behavior outside classroom 




3.45 


1.07 


72. Assist in preparation of dept. budget requests 




3.39 


1.11 


78. Assume responsibility for money 




3.07 


128 


VI. Additional Professional Activities 








82. Serve on school or professional committees 




3.47 


1.03 


83. Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 




3.05 


1.03 


*84. Orient, observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 




3.14 


125 


85. Supervise extracurricular activities 


3.48 1.10 


3.29 


1.05 


86. Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 




3.32 


1.00 


87. Participate in site-based management, shared decision-making 
activities 


3.49 0.89 


3.49 


1.01 



* indicated as not per fo rmed by 50% or more of the respondents 
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A greement on Relative Importance Between Races^Ethnicities . It can be seen in Table 10 
that the agreement among minority respondents is very high whether they came from the 
primary or supplementary group of teachers (r's in the low to high .90's). In addition, the 
correlation between the ratings of Black and Hispanic teachers from the supplementary group 
was .90, indicating a very high level of agreement The ratings of importance for the newly 
licensed teacher's job by White teacher respondents from the primary group were also highly 
correlated with those obtained by Black and Hispanic teachers in the primary and 
supplementary groups. 



Table 10 



and His panic Teacher Respondents: Primary and Supplementary Grouos 








PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Black 


SS 


.93 


Hispanic 


.90 


S3 


White 


.89 


S6 



B. Importance For Your Job Scale 

Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the importance for your job scale 
(range from 1 - 5) are presented in Appendix L Means ranged from a low of 3.12 for task #56 
(Administer and monitor standardized, district, and/or statewide tests) to a high of 4.69 for task 
#22 (Encourage, praise, and support desired student behavior). Seventy-eight (90%) of the 87 
tasks had mean ratings above 350. When compared to the primary group of teachers, fewer 
tasks were rated below moderately important on this scale. The correlation between the 
importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale and the importance for your job scale was .98. 
This high correlation indicates that teacher's judgments of the tasks important for their own jobs 
were similar to the tasks they judged as important for a newly licensed teacher's job. Also, as 
shown in Table 11, there is a high level of agreement among minority and White respondents in 
both the primary and supplementary groups of teachers on ratings of importance for their own 
job. 
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Table 11 



ResDonderrts: Primary and Supplementary Grouos 








PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Blade 


.92 


52 


Hispanic 


.89 


50 


White 


M 


54 



C Time Spent Scale 

Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations are presented in Appendix J. Means 
(on scale from 0 - 3) ranged from a low of 1.55 for task #56 {Administer and monitor 
standardized tests) to a high of 2.79 for task #51 (Establish and maintain student records). Table 
12 shows that there is a high level of agreement among minority and "White respondents in both 
the primary and supplementary groups of teachers on ratings of time spent 



Table 12 

Irrtercorrelation Matrix of Mean Ratings of Time Spent for Black and Hispanic Teacher 
Respondents: Primary and Supplementary Groups 



PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Black 


.96 


.95 


Hispanic 


.94 


.94 


White 


.92 


.96 



Mean Percentages of Time Spent on Maior Job Dimensions . Additional information on time 
spent on job dimensions was collected in the biographical data section of the survey. Results for 
the supplementary group of teachers indicated that teachers reported spending on average 
approximately 36% of their time implementing instruction, 21% of their time pfenning and 
preparing for instruction, and 16% of their time evaluating student learning and instructional 
effectiveness. They reported spending approximately 14% of their time on managing student 
behavior in the classroom. Non-instructional responsibilities and additional professional 
activities took approximately 20% of their time. As shown in Table 13, the primary and 
supplementary groups of teachers made very similar judgments on percentage of time spent. 
However, the supplementary group reported spending a little more time on managing student 
behavior than the primary teacher respondent group. 
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Table 13 



Mean Percentages of Time Spent on Major Job Dimensions 



PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


TASK DIMENSION 


MEAN 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


Planning and Preparing for Instruction 


20.30 


1099 


21.78 


12.61 


Managing Student Behavior in the Classroom 


10.06 


9.72 


14.11 


1&27 


implementing Instruction 


37.46 


16.58 


36.14 


19.70 


Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional 
Effectiveness 


15.95 


9.08 


15.80 


11.90 


NorHnstructional Responsibilities 


9.60 


7.74 


10.63 


11.58 


Additional Professional Activities 


8.38 


754 


9.08 


10.86 



Summary of Results for Supplementary Teacher Respondents 

Fifty percent or more of the supplementary teacher respondent group judged only one task as 
not performed by newly licensed teachers. This was the same task identified in the primary 
teacher group. Approximately 86% of the tasks were judged as very important or extremely 
important. As with the primary teacher group, the most important tasks tended to be in the four 
dimensions of managing the classroom, implementing instruction, evaluating learning and 
instructional effectiveness, and planning and preparing for instruction. 

The analysis of the mean ratings revealed 15 tasks that had a mean importance rating of less 
than 3.50 for the Black or Hispanic teacher respondent groups. None of these tasks had a mean 
rating below 3.00 {moderately important). All 15 tasks were also identified as not having met the 
standard for the primary group of teachers. In addition, the supplementary teacher group 
analyses identified fewer tasks that did not meet the eligibility standard than was identified by 
the primary teacher group. 

There were high levels of agreement among Black, Hispanic, and White teachers whether they 
came from the primary or supplementary group. The correlations obtained between ratings of 
importance for a newly licensed teacher's job, importance for your job, and time spent were all very 
similar to those found for the primary group of teachers. 
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Section 3: Administrator Respondent Group 

Description of Survey Respondents. Of the 500 surveys mailed, 183 were returned (37% 
response rate). Sixteen percent of the respondents were from urban school settings; 28% from 
suburban settings; and 51% were from rural settings. The majority of the respondents (82%) 
were between the ages of 35 and 54. Almost half (48%) of the adrninistrators had between 6 
and 15 years of experience as a school adrninistrator. Twelve percent of the respondents were 
female and 85% were male. Eighty-seven percent were White (non-Hispanic), 6% were Black; 
and 1% were Hispanic. Eighty percent had a master's degree plus additional credits. A 
complete description of the demographic characteristics of the administrators is provided in 
Appendix D. 

Reliability of Rating s. The group-split half reliability estimates for the importance for newly 
licensed teacher's job scale and the effectiveness scale were .97 and .95, respectively, and the intra- 
class correlation reliabilities were .84 and .80. These results indicate that another group of 
secondary school administrators selected in a similar manner would be expected to provide 
ratings that were highly similar to those obtained for this group of administrators. 

A. Importance For Newly Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 

Tasks Performed bv N ewly Licensed Teachers . Fifty percent or more of the administrator 
respondent group judged all of the 87 tasks in the survey to be performed by newly licensed 
teachers. In addition, 80% of the tasks were judged to be either very important or extremely 
important by 50% or more of the respondents. (Appendix E shows the percent of respondents 
who rated each task statement as not performed, slightly important or not important, and very 
important or extremely important on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale.) 

Mean Ratings. The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for each of the 87 tasks 
are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged from a low of 2.78 for task # 56 {Administer 
and monitor st anda r dized, district, and/or statewide tests) to a high of 4.72 for task # 17 (Establish 
classroom rules and procedures; communicate these to students and when appropriate to parents 
and/or guardians). Seventy-five percent of the tasks had a mean rating of 3.50 or higher. 
Twenty-two tasks received a mean importance rating of less than 3.50 and are presented in 
Table 14. All of these tasks were also identified as not having met the standard by one or more 
of the subgroups within the primary and supplementary teacher respondent groups. In addition, 
only one of the 22 tasks below the standard had a mean rating below 3.00 (moderately 
important). 
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Table 14 



Mean Importance Ratings for the 22 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard - Administrator 
Respondent Group 

TASK MEAN S.D. 

L Planning and Preparing Instruction 

14. Prepare apparatus, machines, equipment 3.15 1.05 

15. Prepare and maintain displays of student work 3.27 0.96 
Ifl. Implementing I ns tructi o n 

Use a variety of approaches, including: 

38. audio-visual aids 3-46 036 

39. educational technology 3-48 0.98 

40. community resources 3-22 034 

41. independent study 3.12 1.03 

42. peer instruction 3.19 0.98 

IV. Evaluating Student Learning. Instr. Effectiveness 

55. Interpret results of standardized tests 3JZ7 1.01 

V. Non-Instructional Responsibilities 

56. Administer and monitor standardized tests 2.78 1.07 

63. Prepare reports or letters 336 036 

64. Assign school-related class responsibilities 333 1.03 

65. Escort and supervise assemblies, etc. 3.49 1.01 

70. Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 3.45 031 

71. truest additional materials and supplies 3.42 035 

72. Assist in preparation of dept. budget requests 3.07 1.00 

73. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 3.46 035 
78. Assume responsibility for money 3.18 1.15 
VL Additional Professional Actrvtttet 

82. Serve on school or professional committees 339 031 

83. Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 3.18 038 

84. Orient, observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 3.40 1.05 

85. Supervise extracurricular activities 333 034 

86. Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 3.48 035 
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B. Effectiveness Scale 



Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the effectiveness scale (range from 
0 - 3) are located in Appendix K. Means ranged from a low of 1.07 for task #56 (Administer 
and monitor standardized, district, and for statewide tests) to a high of 2.67 for task #17 (Establish 
classroom rules and procedures; communicate these to students and when appropriate to parents 
and/or guardians). The 10 highest rated tasks on effectiveness are presented in Table 15. The 
correlation between the effectiveness scale and importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale is 
.94, indicating that administrator's judgments of the tasks related to effective performance were 
highly similar to their judgments of what is important for a newly licensed teacher's job. When 
teacher ratings of importance for a newly licensed teacher's job were compared with administrator 
ratings of effectiveness, the correlation was .91. This indicates that the tasks seen by teachers as 
most important to newly licensed teacher performance tended to be the ones judged by 
administrators as more likely to distinguish between more effective and less effective new 
teachers. 



Table 15 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on the Effectiveness Scale: Administrator Respondent Group 



TASK MEAN S.D. 

L Planning and Preparing for instruction 

8. Select a variety of teaching techniques 2.54 0.67 

9. Design lessons that best utilize time 2.54 0.59 

16. Prepare quizzes, tests, exercises 2.46 0.72 
It Managing Student Behavior in the Classroom 

17. Establish classroom rules and procedures 2.67 ° 0.58 
20. Monitor student in-class behavior 2.59 0.59 
22. Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 2.55 0.67 
24. Managing time to maintain on -task behavior 2J50 0.69 

III. Implementing Instruction 

29. Monitor and adjust instruction to suit needs 2.43 0.70 
V. Non-instructional AcrUvtuee 

61. Support students' feelings of self-worth 234 0.73 

62. Interact with students supportive ry, respectfully 2.42 0.77 
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Summary of Results for Administrator Respondent Group 



Fifty percent or more of the administrator respondent group judged all of the tasks to be 
performed by newly licensed teachers. Eighty percent were judged as very important or extremely 
important by 50% or more of the respondents. The mean analyses revealed a total of 22 tasks 
that had a mean importance rating of less than 3.50. All of these tasks were identified in the 
primary and supplementary teacher group analysis. Also, only one of the 22 tasks received a 
mean rating below 3.00 (moderately important). 

The correlation of importance for newly licensed teacher's job and effectiveness scales indicated 
a high degree of similarity between tasks judged important for newly licensed teachers and the 
tasks that best differentiate effective new teachers from less effective new teachers. In addition, 
teacher's ratings of importance for a newly licensed teacher's job correlated highly with 
administrator's ratings of effectiveness. Mean ratings of effectiveness can provide supplementary 
information that may be helpful in choosing tasks for inclusion in the Stage HI assessment 
measures. 



Section 4; Teacher Educator Respondents; Primary Group 

Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 472 surveys mailed to deans for distribution to 
their faculty, 197 were returned (42% response rate). The majority of the respondents (91%) 
were between the ages of 35 and 64. Over half (60%) of the teacher educators had 16 or more 
years of experience as a teacher educator. Thirty-five percent of the respondents were female 
and 62% were male. Ninety percent were White (non-Hispanic); 3% were Black; and 1% were 
Hispanic. Seventy-eight percent had a doctorate. A complete description of the demographic 
characteristics of the primary group of teacher educators is provided in Appendix D. 

Reliability of Ratings . For the importance for newly licensed teacher's job, effectiveness, and 
opportunity to learn scales, the group split-half reliability estimates were .99, .99, and .98; and the 
intra-class correlation reliabilities were .94, .94, and .95, indicating an extremely high level of 
reliability. This indicates that if the survey was completed by a group of teacher educators 
selected in a similar manner, the results would be very similar. 

A. Importance For Newly Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 

Tasks Performed by Newly Licensed Teachers. Fifty percent or more of the primary teacher 
educator respondent group judged all of the 87 tasks in the survey to be performed by newly 
licensed teachers. In addition, 72% of the tasks were judged to be either very important or 
extremely important by 50% or more of the respondents. (Appendix E shows the percent of 
respondents who rated each task statement as not performed, slightly important or not important, 
and very important or extremely important on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job 
scale.) 
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Mean Ratings. The mean imp ortance ratings and standard deviations for each of the 87 
tasks are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged from a low of 2.40 for task #56 
(Administer and monitor standardized, district, and/or statewide tests) to a high of 4.63 for tasks 
#17 (Establish classroom rules and procedures; communicate these to students and when 
appropriate to parents and/or guardians) and #61 (Support and encourage students in a way that 
achieves and/or enhances their feelings of self-worth). Seventy-two percent of the tasks had a 
mean rating of 3.50 or higher. Twenty-four tasks that received a mean importance rating of less 
than 3.50 are in Table 16. All of these tasks had been identified in the analyses as not meeting 
the eligibility standard for the teachers or administrators. Only 5 of the 24 tasks not meeting 
the standard are below 3.00 (moderately important). 
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Table 16 



Mean Importance Ratings for the 24 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard - Primary Teacher 
Educator Respondent Group 

TASK MEAN S.D. 

L Planning and Preparing Instruction 

14. Prepare apparatus, machines, equipment 3.02 1.12 

15. Prepare and maintain displays of student work 3.14 1.08 
ilL Implementing Instruction 

Use a variety of approaches, Including: 

40. community resources 3-28 0.97 

41. independent study 3 .26 1.01 

IV. Evaluating Student Learning. Instr. Effectiv e ne s s 

55. Interpret results of standardized tests 321 1.07 

V. Non-In s tructional Responsibilities 

56. Administer and monitor standardized tests 2.40 1.08 

63. Prepare reports or letters 324 1.03 

64. Assign school-related class responsibilities 3.07 1.02 

65. Escort and supervise assemblies, etc. 3.13 1.15 

66. Monitor student behavior outside classroom 3.06 1.15 

69. Complete reports, maintain records of materials 3.02 1.09 

70. Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 2.77 1.10 

71. Request additional materials and supplies 3.06 1.13 

72. Assist in preparation of dept. budget requests 2.77 1.12 

73. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 3.30 121 

74. Assist in preventing vandalism ZST 1.16 

75. Report acts of vandalism, damaged school property 3.13 121 
78. Assume responsibility for money Z5& 127 
VL Additional Professional Acgvtjea 

82. Serve on school or professional committees 3.30 1.07 

83. Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 3.05 1.13 

84. Orient, observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 3.33 124 

85. Supervise extracurricular activities 3.03 1.08 

86. Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 320 1.06 

87. Participate in site-based management shared decision-making 3.47 1.14 
activities 
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B. Effectiveness Scale 



Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the effectiveness scale (ranging 
from 0 -3) are shown in Appendix K Means ranged from a low of 0.91 for task #56 (Administer 
and monitor standardized, district, and for statewide tests) to a high of 2.73 for task #17 (Establish 
classroom rules and procedures; communicate these to students and when appropriate to parents 
and I or guardians). As with the administrators, a majority of the tasks were judged to contribute 
to a differentiation between more effective and less effective beginning teachers. The ten 
highest rated tasks on effectiveness for the primary teacher educator group are presented in 
Table 17. The correlation between the effectiveness scale and importance for newly licensed 
teacher's job scale was .97, indicating that teacher educator's judgments of the tasks related to 
effective performance were highly similar to their judgments of what is important for a newly 
licensed teacher's job. In addition, administrators and the primary group of teacher educators 
are seen to be in substantial agreement in their ratings on the effectiveness scale (r= .92). 



Table 17 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on the Effectiveness Scale: Primary Teacher Educator Respondent 
Group 



TASK 


MEAN 


S.D. 


I Planning and Preparing for Instruction 






8. Select a variety of teaching techniques 


2.72 


0.51 


9. Design lessons that best utilize time 


2.62 


0.60 


IL Managing Student Behavior in the Classroom 






17. Establish classroom rules and procedures 


2.73 


0.49 


20. Monitor student in-class behavior 


2.72 


0.52 


22. Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 


2.65 


0.56 


24. Managing time to maintain 00 -task behavior 


2.69 


0.52 


IIL Implementing Instruction 






28. Give students overview of lessons, goals, topics 


2.63 


0.58 


32. Encourage higher order thinking skills 


2.66 


0.58 


33. Facilitate learning, effort by interaction 


2.69 


0.55 


34. Provide opportunities to apply learning 


2.66 


0.56 
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C Opportunity to Learn Scale 



Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the opportunity to learn scale are 
presented in Appendix L. Means on the four-point scale (0 - 3) ranged from a low of 0.73 for 
task #72 (Assist in preparation of departmental budget requests) to a high of 2.49 for task #8 
(Select a variety of teaching techniques in presenting lessons). The majority of the tasks were 
judged to be learned in a teacher education program to a moderate extent or greater. Some 
examples of tasks rated below 2.0 or, to a moderate extent, include tasks #84 Orient, observe, 
assist, and counsel beginning teachers or teachers in training (M = 0.90), #7 Prepare pre- 
instructional assessment techniques to determine current level of student functioning (M = 153), 
#40 community resources (e.g., resource persons, field trips) (M = 151), and #55 Interpret results 
of standardized, district, and/or statewide tests to students, parents, and j or guardians (M = 0.88). 
The majority of the tasks found in dimensions V. Non-instructional Responsibilities and VI. Other 
Professional Activities were judged to be at the lowest levels, below 2.0. Thus, teacher educators 
indicated that there is little opportunity in their training programs for teacher trainees to learn 
such types of tasks as #72 Assist in preparation of departmental budget requests (M = 0.73), #55 
Interpret results of standardized, district, and/or statewide tests (M = 134), or task #41 
independent study (M = 1.48). The 10 highest rated tasks in terms of opportunity to learn in a 
teacher education program are presented in Table 18. 



Table 18 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on the Opportunity To Learn Scale: Primary Teacher Educator 
Respondent Group 



TASK MEAN S.D. 

L Planning and Preparing for Instruction 

3. Analyze objectives for content media, methods 2.33 0.69 

8. Select a variety of teaching techniques 2.49 0-63 

1 1 . Prepare lesson plans specifying objectives, etc. 2.72 0.53 

1L Managing Student Behavior in the Classroom 

20. Monitor student in -class behavior 2.42 0.70 

22. Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 2.46 0.66 

24. Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 231 0.69 
I1L Implementing Instruction 

28. Give students overview of lessons, goals, topics 2.47 0.63 

36. Pr e sen tati ons 235 0.66 

43. Summarize content covered in each lesson 236 0.62 

44. Relate current lesson to previous and future ones 2.40 0.65 
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When the mean ratings of the opportunity to learn scale were correlated with the other two 
scales responded to by the teacher educators {importance for newly licensed teacher's job and 
effectiveness) the resulting correlations were quite high. The opportunity to learn scale correlates 
.89 with the importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale and .91 with the effectiveness scale. 
Teacher educators apparently perceive themselves and their programs as providing students with 
an opportunity to learn those tasks that they judged to be most important for a new teacher's 
job and to differentiate between more and less effective new teachers. 

Summary of Results for the Primary Teacher Educator Respondent Group 

Fifty percent or more of the primary teacher educator respondent group judged all of the 
tasks to be performed by newly licensed teachers. Seventy-two percent of the tasks were judged 
as very important or extremely important. The mean analyses revealed a total of 24 tasks that had 
a mean importance rating of less than 3.50. All of these tasks were identified in the teacher and 
administrator respondent group analyses. In addition, only five of these tasks received a mean 
rating below 3.00 {moderately important). Intercorrelation of the rating scales included in the 
teacher educator survey indicated that judgments of the opportunity to learn the tasks in a 
teacher education program were highly related to judgments of importance for a newly licensed 
teacher and to judgments of tasks that differentiate between more and less effective new 
teachers. 

Section 5; Teacher Educator Respondents; Supplementary Group 

Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 168 surveys mailed to deans for distribution to 
their faculty, 37 were returned (estimated 22% response rate). The majority of the respondents 
(81%) were between the ages of 35 and 64. Seventy-six percent of these teacher educators had 
16 or more years of experience as a teacher educator. Tnirty-eight percent of the respondents 
were female and 54% were male. Sixteen percent were White (non-Hispanic), 70% were Black; 
and 3% were Hispanic Seventy percent had a doctorate. A complete description of the 
demographic characteristics of the supplementary group of teacher educators is provided in 
Appendix D. 

Fifty percent or more of the supplementary teacher educator respondent group judged all 
the tasks to be performed by newly licensed teachers. The mean ratings of importance for newly 
licensed teacher's job scale are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged from a low of 2.91 
for task #78 (Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for student- 
related activities) to a high of 4.63 for tasks #20 (Monitor student in-class behavior to encourage 
student effort, to observe progress, and to maintain classroom order) and #61 (Support and 
encourage students in a way taht achieves and/or enhances their feelings of self-worth). Seventy- 
nine percent of the tasks had a mean rati ig of 3.50 or higher. Eighteen tasks received a mean 
importance rating of less than 350. All 18 tasks were also identified as not having met the 
standard for one or more of the respondent groups of teachers, administrators, or teacher 
educators. 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for the effectiveness and opportunity to learn scales are 
presented in Appendix K and L, respectively. Means for the effectiveness rating scale ranged 
from a low of 1.24 for task #56 (Administer and monitor standardized, district, and/or statewide 
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tests) to a high of 2.69 for task #8 (Select a variety of teaching techniques in presenting lessons). 
Means for the opportunity to learn scale ranged from a low of 0.91 for task #72 (Assist in 
preparation of departmental budget requests) to a high of 2.67 for task #11 (Prepare lesson plans 
specifying objectives, resources, strategies, and assessments). Despite the smaller size of the 
supplementary group, there were high levels of agreement between teacher educators from the 
AACTE and Historically Black Colleges and Universities on judgments of task importance for a 
newly licensed teacher's job and on judgments of effectiveness and opportunity to learn the tasks 
(.92, .92, and .94, respectively). 

Section 6: Comparisons Across Respondent Groups 

A. Importance For Newly Licensed Teacher's Job grate 

Agreement on Relative Importance Among Respondents . The intercorrelation of mean 
ratings of importance for newly licensed teacher's job are shown in Table 19. All values are .87 
or higher indicating that the five groups make highly similar judgments about the relative level 
of task importance for newly licensed teachers. 



Table 19 

Irrtercorrelation Matrix of Mean Ratings of Importance for Newty Licensed Teacher's Job: AH 
Respondent Groups 



Primary Supplementary 
Primary Supplementary Teacher Teacher 

RESPONDENT GROUPS Teachers Teachers Administrators Educators Educators 

Primary Teachers 

Supplementary Teachers .97 

Administrators S3 

Primary Teacher Educators 32 

Supplementary Teacher SO 
Educators 



S2 

.89 .91 

.90 .87 32 



Mean Ratines of Ta sk Importance . Across all respondent groups and relevant subgroups 
within the teacher groups, 37 tasks received mean importance ratings of less than 3.50. These 
tasks are presented in Table 20 along with a code indicating the respondent group for which 
each task did not meet or exceed the 3.50 standard Even though the 37 tasks did not meet the 
standard, many had ratings close to the standard and thus could be considered for inclusion in 
assessment measures if test development committees felt it was important to do so and could 
provide a compelling rationale. Fifty tasks met or exceeded the eligibility standard for all the 
respondent groups and subgroups of teachers. In selecting tasks for inclusion in the assessment 
measures, first priority should be given to these 50 tasks. 
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Table 20 



The 37 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard - All Respondent Groups and Relevant 
Subgroups of Teachers 



L Planning and Preparing Instruction 

+ 4. Determine current level of knowledge/readiness of students for lessons planned 
+ 7. Prepare pre-instructional assessment techniques to determine current level of student functioning 
t*+ 14. Prepare apparatus, and make operational checks on machines and equipment used for instruction and learning 
t»+ 15. Prepare and maintain displays of student work, bulletin boards, charts, posters, etc., to enhance learning 
IIL Implementing Instruction 

Use a variety of approaches, Including: 
+ 35. lab instruction 
+ 37. group interaction techniques 
*+ 38. audio-visual aids 
*+ 39. educational technology 
t*+ 40. community resources 
1*+ 41. independent study 
*+ 42. peer instruction 

IV, Evaluating Student Learning. Instr. Effectiveness 

+ 48. Point out to students problems they exhibit in English language skills 
+ 49. Remediate problems students exhibit in English language skills 

+ 50. Establish and maintain records of individual student progress on specific elements of content or specific 
learning objectives 

t*+ 55. Interpret results of standardized, district and/or statewide tests to students, parents, and/or guardians 

V. Non-Instructional Responsibilities 

f+ 56. Administer and monitor standardized, district, and/or statewide tests 

+ 57. Communicate school rules and procedures to students and when appropriate to parents and/or guardians 
T+ 63. Prepare reports or letters describing student behavior and/or progress 
f*+ 64. Assign school-related class responsibilities to students as appropriate 
1*+ 65. Escort and supervise students in assemblies, pep rallies, fire drills, field trips, etc. 

t+ 66. Monitor student behavior outside of the classroom in such locations as lunch room, auditorium, hallway, parking 
lot, etc., to ensure orderly and safe conduct 

t+ 69. Complete reports, and maintain records of books, materials, and equipment issued to students 

f + 70. Take inventory, store, distribute, and collect books, materials, and equipment used in class 

+ = Below 3.50 standard for primary or supplementary teacher respondents and subgroups 
* = Below 3.50 standard for administrator respondents 

t = Below 3.50 standard for primary or supplementary teacher educator respondents 
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Table 20 (com.) 



•P+ 71. Request additional materials and supplies as needed 

•P+ 72. Assist in preparation of departmental budget requests 

1*+ 73. Assess comfort and safety of classroom and school environment and report deficiencies when necessary 

t+ ' 74. Assist in preventing vandalism to school property 

t+ 75. Report acts of vandalism, and defaced, damaged, or missing school property 

+ 76. Keep informed of health-related information as it relates to students 

+ 77. Keep informed of school, district, and state policies and procedures 

•P+ 78. Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for student-related activities 

VK Additional Professional Activities 

•f + 82. Serve on various school or professional committees 

1*+ 83. Supervise or guide the work of other adults in the classroom 

t*+ 84. Orient, observe, assist, and counsel beginning teachers or teachers in training 

1*+ 85. Supervise or coordinate student extracurricular activities 

1*+ 86. Attend and/or participate in school or community activities beyond school day 

t+ 87 . Participate in site-based management and/or s hared decision-making activities 

+ = Below 3.50 standard for primary or supplementary teacher respondents and subgroups 
* = Below 3.50 standard for administrator respondents 

t = Below 3.50 standard for primary or supplementary teacher educator respondents 



Mean Imp ortance Ratings of the Six Job Dimensions . In order to obtain an overall rating of 
importance for each of the six job dimensions, the mean importance rating was calculated for 
each task in the dimension for each respondent group. These mean ratings were then summed 
and averaged for each job dimension for each of the five respondent groups. The means and 
standard deviations are presented in Table 21. Although the mean of all of the dimensions 
exceeds 3.0 (moderately important), it is apparent that several can be considered as very important 
or greater and would warrant special attention as sources of the more crucial job tasks for 
application in an assessment system. 

Thus, as an example, items in the dimension Managing Student Behavior in the Classroom 
constituted the most important set of job tasks performed by the newly licensed teacher as 
judged by all the respondent groups; the means ranging from 428 to 4.58, placing it between very 
important and extremely important in value. Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional 
Effectiveness, Implementing Instruction, and Planning For Instruction are next in the ranking at 
levels that are close to very important, while Non-instructional Responsibilities and Additional 
Professional Activities represent those groupings of job tasks seen as being of lesser relative 
importance than the other task dimensions. 
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Table 21 



Mean Importance Ratings of the Task Dimensions For Newtv Licensed Teacher's Job 





Primary 
Teachers 


Supplementary 
Teachers 


Administrators 


Primary 
Teacher 
Educators 


Supplementary 
Teacher 
Educators 


JOB DIMENSIONS 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Planning and Preparing for 
Instruction 


3.89 


.39 


4.21 


58 


359 


55 


3.95 


.42 


4.16 . 


59 


Managing Student Behavior in 
the Classroom 


4.42 


50 


4.58 


.12 


451 


55 


458 


57 


452 


50 


Implementing Instruction 


3.91 


.46 


4.10 


.39 


351 


.41 


4.06 


.41 


4.13 


58 


Evaluating Student Learning 
and instructional Effectiveness 


3.97 


.45 


4.17 


.38 


4.09 


52 


3.94 


59 


454 


.19 


Non-instructional 
Responsibilities 


3.59 


.50 


338 


59 


3.73 


.47 


3.44 


.62 


3.70 


.44 


Additional Professional 
Activities 


3.42 


.46 


3.67 


.39 


3.59 


51 


3.56 


.49 


3.62 


.41 



B. Verification of Content Domain Coverag e 

To determine the adequacy of the survey's content domain coverage, respondents were 
asked to judge how well the survey covered the important tasks that a secondary school teacher 
should be able to perform. These judgments were obtained using a 5-point rating scale for each 
of the six job dimensions (from 1 = poorly to 5 =very well). Mean ratings and standard 
deviations for each dimension are shown in Table 22 for all respondent groups. As illustrated, 
all of the respondent groups judged the content domain to have been "well" defined (i.e., 
approximately 4.0 or better). 
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Table 22 



Mean Ratings cf Content Domain Coverage 





Primary 
Teachers 


Supplementary 
Teachers 


Administrators 


Primary 
Teacher 
Educators 


Supplementary 
Teacher 
Educators 


JOB DIMENSIONS 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Planning and Preparing for 
Instruction 


4.01 


.84 


4.27 


32 


4.16 


.74 


4.09 


.82 


4.11 


.78 


Managing Student Behavior in 
the Classroom 


4.01 


.84 


4.14 


M 


4.20 


.78 


4.10 


.82 


354 


.79 


Implementing Instruction 


4.03 


.84 


4.22 


J8S 


4.21 


.74 


4.02 


M 


4.23 


.81 


Evaluating Student Learning 
and Effectiveness 


4.04 


.84 


4.12 


.91 


4.16 


.79 


4.06 


.78 


426 


.78 


Non-instructional 
Responsibilities 


3.78 


JSS 


333 


1.00 


4.09 


J80 


3.89 


M 


354 


55 


Additional Professional 
Activities 


3.74 


.96 


3.87 


1.10 


4.05 


.82 


3.83 


37 


&86 


.91 



Content Analysis of Respondents' Write-in Comments . Teachers, school administrators, and 
teacher educators were given the opportunity to add tasks they believed were missing from the 
task domain. While many individual comments were made, no particular theme emerged 
Comments about individual tasks frequently provided greater detail for tasks already listed on 
the survey. In addition, teachers frequently added desired personal characteristics of teachers 
such as pleasing personality, sense of humor, stamina, etc. These results are consistent with 
those obtained and previously discussed in the content coverage section of the survey 
instruments in which respondents indicated that the content domain had been well covered. 

Summary 

In comparing the responses of all the teacher, administrator and teacher educator groups on 
the one scale common to all of the respondents (importance for a newly licensed teacher's job), a 
high degree of agreement was found for all groups. In addition, 37 tasks were identified as not 
meeting the eligibility standard of 3.50 for one or more of the respondent groups and relevant 
subgroups of teachers. Fifty tasks are considered eligible for inclusion and are mostly found in 
dimensions L Planning and Preparing for Instruction, H Managing Student Behavior in the 
Classroom, HL Implementing Instruction, and IV. Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional 
Effectiveness. Of the 37 tasks that did not meet the standard, the majority had mean ratings 
above moderately important (3.00). However, in selecting tasks for inclusion, first priority should 
be given to the 50 tasks which met or exceeded the 3.50 standard. If a test development 
committee believes that a task that did not meet the 3.50 standard should Le included in the 
assessment they must provide a compelling reason for doing so. In addition, the content domain 
covered in the survey was judged to be well defined by all of the respondent groups. 
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Summary for the Secondary School Level 



The purpose of this study was to describe the most important tasks performed by newly 
licensed (certified) secondary school teachers and to identify a subset of these tasks to be 
considered for inclusion in the Stage IDE assessment measures. In order to do this, five groups 
of practicing professionals were adrninistered surveys to obtain their judgments of the 
importance of 87 tasks identified for a newly licensed teacher's job, time spent on these tasks, 
effectiveness, and opportunity to learn the tasks. Standards were set to define the level of 
importance above which tasks would be considered for inclusion and conversely to decrease the 
probability of including tasks not performed or not of sufficient importance to be included in the 
assessment. 

Usable responses were received from 3,007 secondary school teachers, 129 supplementary 
teachers (Black and Hispanic teachers), 183 secondary school administrators, 197 teacher 
educators from institutions belonging to the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, and 37 from teacher educators at Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 
Ratings on all five scales used in the surveys were found to be highly reliable, indicating that 
other groups selected in a similar manner would provide results similar to those found for the 
respondent groups in this study. 

The following highlights the major findings of this study for the job analysis at the secondary 
school level: 

• Fifty percent or more of the teachers, aciministrators, and teacher educators judged all but 
one of the 87 tasks included in the job analysis survey to be performed by newly licensed 
teachers. 

• Results indicated high levels of agreement among all respondent groups and subgroups of 
teachers on the tasks judged important for a newly licensed teacher's job. (Most correlations 
between groups defined by race\ethnicity, sex, years of teaching experience, primary teaching 
assignment, and region of the country were in the .90's) 

• Fifty of the 87 tasks (57%) were judged to meet the 3.50 importance eligibility standard by all 
respondent groups (ie., administrators, teacher educators, and teachers) and relevant 
subgroups of teachers. 

• The most important tasks were found in four of the six job dimensions: I. Planning and 
Preparing for Instruction, II. Managing Student Behavior in the Classroom, JR. Implementing 
Instruction, and IV. Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional Effectiveness. 

• Teachers reported spending more time on tasks that they judged to be more important. 

• Adrninistrators and teacher educators agreed very highly on the degree to which tasks 
differentiate between more effective and less effective new teachers. 

• Teacher task ratings of importance for the newly licensed teacher's job were highly correlated 
with administrator and teacher educator task ratings of effectiveness for beginning teachers. 
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• Teacher educators from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities indicated that in their judgment they are 
providing students an opportunity to learn those tasks that they judged to be important for a 
newly licensed teacher's job and related to effectiveness on the job. 
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Similarities and Differences Across the Elementary, Middle, and Secondary School Levels 

The primary purpose of each of the job analysis studies was to describe the most important 
tasks performed by newly licensed teachers at each of the three school levels. Three 
independent job analyses, one for each school level, were conducted to ensure that any existing 
differences in tasks across the three levels could be identified. The results permitted 
identification of a set of tasks performed by and judged to be important for be ginnin g teachers 
at each of the three school levels by all groups who responded to the surveys. The data also 
provided an opportunity to examine similarities and differences across school levels in terms of 
the content of the survey instruments and the results of the surveys at the dimension and task 
levels. 

Content of the Survey Instruments 

In Phase I of each of the job analysis studies, committees of content experts for each level 
identified the most important tasks of teaching for each of the three school levels. Each of the 
committees was asked to tailor a generic description of the job of a teacher to their school leveL 
Despite the tailoring process, the final inventories created were very similar. As shown in Table 
23, the job descriptions at each of the three school levels, resulted in six job dimensions which 
are all highly similar conceptually, but contain minor differences in wording. 



Table 23 



Six Job Dimensions by School Level 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Planning and Preparing for Instruction 


Planning and Preparing for Instruction 


Planning and Preparing for Instruction 


Managing tht Classroom 


Managing the Classroom 


Managing Student Behavior in the 
Classroom 


Implementing Instruction 


implementing Instruction 


Implementing Instruction 


Evaluating Student Learning and 
Instructional Effectiveness 


Evaluating Student Learning and 
Instructional Effectiveness 


Evaluating Student Learning and 
Instructional Effectiveness 


Administrative Responsibilities 


Administrative and Other 
Responsibilities 


Non-instructional Responsibilities 


Additional Professional Responsibilities 


Additional Professional Activities 


Additional Professional Activities 



The tasks within each of the six job dimensions were also found to be highly similar across 
all three levels. Those tasks that were unique to a particular school level (i.e, did not 
conceptually match any task in the other two inventories), which represented a -relatively small 
proportion of the tasks, are presented in Table 24. Even here, it is likely that many of the tasks 
would have been judged to be appropriate for inclusion in the surveys being designed for the 
other school levels. 
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Table 24 

Tasks Unique to Each School Level 



Elementary School " 

17. Monitor and revise, as needed, classroom rules and procedures and communicate these to students, other school Dersonnel 
parents, and/or guardians. ' 

18. Develop student self-monitoring strategies for responsible behavior and learning. 

43. Provide feedback during instruction to facilitate student learning. 

45. Use a variety of teaching techniques in presenting lessons to address the varying learning styles of students (e.g., aural 
visual, kinesthetic) 

66. Identify and refer exceptional students (e.g., LD, gifted) to appropriate school staff and follow up as appropriate. 
78. Use a variety of strategies to respond to student social and emotional needs. 

Middle School 

3. Review and/or monitor school records, including test scores, and information from the other teachers to assist in selectinq 
instructional methods. 

31. Encourage learning opportunities and implement activities that promote multicultural understanding and appreciation. 
Secondary School 

2S. Maintain order in the face of interruptions and unexpected events. 

44. Relate current lesson to previous and future lessons. 

68. Report suspected negligence and/or abuse of students to proper authorities. 



Survey Res ults Across School T^evels at the Task Level 

In Phase n of each of the job analysis studies, the perspectives of large numbers of 
educational professionals were collected in order to determine whether the dimensions and tasks 
found in the elementary, middle, and secondary school job descriptions were performed by and 
judged important for the newly licensed teachers' job. The tasks that met or exceeded the 
standard (Le n mean importance rating of 3.50 or higher) for all respondent groups and 
subgroups of teachers, that were also present in all three job descriptions, are presented in 
Table 25. The majority of these tasks were found in the dimensions Planning and Preparing for 
Instruction, Managing the Classroom, Implementing Instruction, and Evaluating Student Learning 
and Instructional Effectiveness. The majority of the tasks that did not meet the 3.50 standard 
across all three school levels fell in the job dimensions of Administrative Responsibilities and 
Professional Responsibilities. 
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Table 25 

Tasks Meeting the 3.50 Standard For All Respondent Groups and Subgroups Across AH Three 
School Levels ~ 



TASK 



NUMBER OF TASK IN INVENTORY 
ELEMENTARY MIDDLE SECONDARY 



I. Planning and Preparing for Instruction 

Write instructional objectives 
Analyze instructional objectives 
Review basic learning resources 
Design alternative objectives and lessons 
Select a variety of teaching techniques 
Prepare lesson plans 

Prepare and/or assemble instructional materials 

Obtain and/or prepare instructional aids 

Prepare activities 
IL Managing the Classroom 

Establish classroom rules and procedures 

Monitor student's behavior as they enter and leave class 

Monitor student in-class behavior 

Manage classroom time effectively 

Encourage desired student behavior 

Discourage undesirable student behavior 
III. Implementing Instruction 

Give students an overview of lessons 

laboratory or "hands-on" instruction 

direct instruction 

Modify instruction to suit needs of student groups 

Provide individual assistance/instruction to students 

Encourage students to use variety of critical thinking skills 

Facilitate student learning and encourage effort 

Provide opportunities for students to apply what they have learned 

Summarize content covered in each lesson 



2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
9 
10 
12 
14 

16 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 

27 
28 
30 
38 
39 
40 
41 
44 
46 



1 

2 

4 

8 

9 

7 

12 

13 

44 

15 
17 
18 
22 
19 
20 

24 
35 
36 
26 
27 
29 
30 
32 
33 



1.2 
3 
5 
6 
8 
11 
13 
12 
16,10 

17 
19 
20 
24 
22 
23 

28 
35 
36 
29 
30 
32 
33 
34 
43 
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Table 25 (cont) 





NUMBER OF TASK IN INVENTORY 


TASK 


C| CUCMTIDV 

rl rMcN IAKY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


iv. tvm«u«nng stuaent Learning and Instructional EffecuVeneii 








MQiTiinR>wi «wuViuvS 


47 


45 


45 


score, grace, recora, ana give teeaoacK on tests, etc. 


48 


46,47 


46,47 


cstaoitsn ana maintain student rocoras 


50 


50 


51 


Analyze student achievement in class using evaluative 
information 


51 


52 


53 


Incorporate test scores into grades, record results 


52 


51 


52 


V. Administrative Responsibilities 








Exchange information to ensure proper care of students 


58 


58 


58 


Exchange information to gain understanding of student behavior 


59 


58 


58 


Identify and refer students with problems 


65 


57 


67 


VI. Additional Professional Responsibilities 








Establish and communicate standards of social behavior 


74 


16 


59 


Keep ab/east of developments in education and subject specialty 


79 


77 


79 



Across all respondent groups and subgroups of teachers who participated in the three job 
analysis surveys, the correlational analyses and comparisons of mean ratings indicated high levels 
of agreement on relative levels of task importance. This agreement indicates the applicability of 
the tasks included in the surveys across various subgroups of teachers and teaching contexts. 

While the present study was conducted to provide information that would be useful in 
identifying the content for possible use in the Praxis Classroom Performance Assessments, the 
results allowed an examination of tasks across all three school levels. The results indicated that 
the majority of the tasks across all three school levels were considered to be performed by and 
important for newly licensed teachers by all respondent groups and subgroups of teachers. It is 
important to note, however, that while task statements may be similar, the ways in which the 
tasks are carried out may differ by subject matter and grade level taught The survey 
methodology used in the three job analyses studies was designed to describe what tasks were 
performed, not how they were performed In summary, the results from the three job analysis 
studies identified a core of important tasks performed at each of the three school levels as well 
as a pool of tasks judged to be important and common to all three school levels. These results 
can be used to build separate assessment measures for each school level or a common 
assessment system appropriate for all three school levels. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



The purpose of the secondary school job analysis study was to define the domain of teaching 
tasks for the newly licensed secondary school teacher's job and to contribute to the 
documentation of the content validity of the performance assessment measures that will be 
developed for Stage HL The study described in this report identified a pool of tasks that were 
judged to be performed by and important for newly licensed teachers by subgroups of teachers, 
school administrators, and teacher educators. The most important tasks were found in the job 
dimensions of planning and preparing for instruction, managing the classroom, implementing 
instruction, and evaluating student learning and instructional effectiveness. 

The job analysis at the secondary school level identified 50 of 87 tasks that met the 3.50 
standard for all administrators, teacher educators, teachers and relevant subgroups of teachers. 
Of the tasks that did not meet the standard, the majority had mean ratings above moderately 
important (3.0 scale value). However, in selecting tasks for inclusion, first priority should be 
given to the tasks that met or exceeded the 330 standard 

The tasks found to be important for newly licensed teachers also were judged by teacher 
educators as tasks that teacher candidates have had an opportunity to learn in a teacher 
education program and that also were judged by teacher educators and school administrators as 
contributing to differentiating between more and less effective beginning teachers. 

The job analyses conducted at the three school levels allowed an examination of tasks across 
all three levels. This indicated a great deal of overlap in content across the three school levels 
considered to be performed and important for newly licensed teachers. These results could be 
used by test developers to develop specific assessments for each school level or for assessments 
used across all three levels. It should be noted that the way in which the behaviors are 
performed may differ across school levels and these differences should be reflected in the 
assessment process. 
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Members of the National Advisory Committee 



Teachers (American Federation of Teachers^) 

Sharon Blake 
Catonsville, Maryland 

Richard Harned 
Kenmore, New York 



Teachers iNational Education Association') 

Paulette Cheeks 
Laurel, Maryland 

Barbara Gatto 
Vandergrift, Pennsylvania 

Terry Weaver 
Bel Air, Maryland 



Principals 

James Coles 

Northwest, Washington, D.C 

Carl Roberts 
Tucson, Arizona 



School Administrators 

Laird Warner 
Methacton School District 
Fairview Village, Pennsylvania 



Deans 

Thomas Ryan 
Dean, College of Education 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 
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National A ssociation of State Directors of Teacher Education & Certification 

Charles Mackey, Jr. ' 
Supervisor, Teacher Education 
Teacher Education & Certification 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 



State Boards of Education 

Connie Hubbell 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Appendix B 
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Teachers 

Fern CasteQano 
Selden, New York 

Rick Castellano 
Selden, New York 

Denise St Clair 

St Petersburg, Florida 



Teacher Edncators 

Kay Hagler 
Doane College 
Crete, Nebraska 
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Appendix C 
CI Secondary School Job Analysis Survey 
C18 Demographic Section: Teachers 
C23 Demographic Section: Administrators 
C26 Demographic Section: Teacher Educators 

C29 Sample Letters of Invitation to Participate in the Job Analysis Survey 
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PART II: DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



Please answer the Mowing questions by circling the number that most doselv describes vou or your professional 
activities. Please circle only one response for each question. 



Which of the following best describes the schooi district in which you work? 



1. Urban 

2. Suburban 

3. Rural 

89. What is your age? 

1. Under 25 

2. 25 to 34 

3. 35 to 44 

4. 45 to 54 

5. 55 to 64 

6. 65 or over 



ERIC 



90. How many years, including the current school year, have you been a school administrator? 

1. Less than a year 

2. 1-2 years 

3. 3-5 years 

4. 6-10 years 

5. 11-15 years 

6. 16-20 years 

7. 21 or more years 

9L Which of the following best describes your current status? 

L Principal 

2. Assistant Principal 

91 How many years, including the current school year, have you held your present position? 

1. Less than a year 

2. 1-2 years 

3. 3-5 years 

4. 6-10 years 

5. 11-15 years 

6. 16-20 years 

7. 21 or more years 

93. What is your sex? 

1. Female 

2. Male 

94. Is your ethnic heritage Hispanic? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

95. Which of the following best describes you? 

1. Black 

2. White 

3. Asian o» Pacific Islander 

4. American Indian or Alaska Native 

5. Other 1 1 7 
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DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION (continued) 
What is the highest professional degree you hold? 



1. Less than Bachelor's Degree 

2. Bachelor's Degree 

3. Bachelor's Degree + Additional Credits 

4. Master's Degree or Equivalent 

5. Master's Degree + Additional Credits 

6. Doctorate 

In which state do you work? 



L 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of 

Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 



23. Michigan 

24. Minnesota 

25. Mississippi 

26. Missouri 

27. Montana 

28. Nebraska 

29. Nevada 



2L Maryland 
22. Massachusetts 



18. Kentucky 

19. 1.nnigiana 

20. Maine 



36. Ohio 

37. Oklahoma 

38. Oregon 

39. Pennsylvania 

40. Rhode Island 

41. South Carolina 
4Z South Dakota 

43. Tennessee 

44. Texas 

45. Utah 

46. Vermont 

47. Vir ginia 

48. Washington 

49. West Virginia 

50. Wisconsin 

51. Wyoming 



10. 
1L 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



30. New Hampshire 
3L New Jersey 

32. New Mexico 

33. New York 

34. North Carolina 

35. North Dakota 
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EDUCATIONAL 



TESTING SERVICE 



PRINCETON". N.J. 08541 



P'cstacn! 



October 6, 1989 



Dear Teacher: 



Edm^JonTi 7 17 h e 1 U ith ^ 1 »P ort «" s "*7 of teaching being conducted by 
Educational Testing Service (ETS). As you are undoubtedly aware the &y 

Sr^.i% r * C " iVla8 4 la ™ Sla8 nati ° nal P "" as — Pl^ and programs 
are proposed for assessing teaching. The purpose of this study is to create a 
comprehensive and accurate description of the job of teachST We elect the 
results of the study to receive a great deal of attention aatng the vlrious 
constituencies and interest groups in education. various 

selectlrsa^l/or^ *Z parti ff pate this ««dy as a member of a carefully 
selected sample of teachers. The sample is intended to be broadly 

XS^^m* e " tte ** h «« th. United States and of the three major 

survey ^^^T^li ""f^' *** " Crada ^ The valued a 

ll^ZZ tt^r. T is / irectl y related to the number of individuals who 
he ^^"ionnaires. Because you represent a larger number of 

^IZ^T^^^ • taU « t0 ^ *** "sponse, are very 

teach e « e JSi° Sed 2" eStionaaire asks 7°* to react to a list of tasks that 
vou sSnd P a f!^w 1° e ? r !" 70W Vi6VS about the relati ™ amount of time 
Hked P to rate the" ™f iffi P 0rtance of ea <* ** your work. You are also 

tochers Vith " SpeCt " their ^rtance for new beginning 

The information you provide will ultimately be used to guide the 

Zl STll underta^TT * TeaCh " Nation!, an activity 

tnat ETS is undertaking in response to concerns expressed by the teachina 

IVTe iLTtZ r :, fleCt r de - lopn -« *» «» Sea of teacher Cessment. 
At the same time, the study represents an important contribution in its own 

St svste°m!tr e : S ^ din8 ° f teaChing aS a Tofession. This Ts »e IZ 

rbeTid^ss^er 1 " d ~ l ° f teaChiD8 ' ^ " 

ask f 0 r°!LI e S^ SeS ^ 5" trPated 38 coafi <^ial. You will notice that we 
d^cSbi'r^ 8 T d / nfor,natlon ^out you; this is solely for purposes of 
a letter J 2 ' ° f T^" ' If yOU pr ° Vlde ^ r ««. ve vilTsend you 
L llltl l^t It ^ f° r 70Ur P artici P«i°n ^ the study; the letter can 
cir^Lnir^^ 6 " 0111161 ° r 8iV6n " yOUr «P«vi.or. Under no 

AlTZ «»orJ, apPCar ^ c °™ e «i°n vith your responses, which 

will be reported only in the form of group summaries. 
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A postage -paid envelope is enclosed ror the return of your completed 
questionnaire. Please return the questionnaire vithin ten dayT 7 L 

call Dr. Norman Freeberg. collect, at 609-921-9000 Ext. 5786. 
iaportanTven^" ^ C °°^^ * «™ - feel is an exciting and 



Sincerely, 




Enclosure 



Seise TalLlV* """^ ? " actoowled 8" 7°** participation in this study, 
label) HZt ™ address (if different from mailing 



Name: 
Address : 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVirP 

G SERVICE fofi PRINCETON. N.J. 08641 

i 

Gre%orv R Ann? 
President 

October 6, 1989 



Dear Administrator: 

EducatIonJr?e^ g h ser^c1 h (E? S f PO r! imt ° f teach ^S being conducted by 

profession is rece?vinTincrS B natlTi*" ««.. the 7 

are proposed for assess^ "acSL ***** " nW PlaaS and W«« 

comprehensive and accural detcr^cn^f %?Zt °t thi « fc ««^ is to create a 
results of the study to receive a S^t L^ I teaching. Ve expect the 

constituencies and Interest groups "ducat ion. a " enti ° n « the ~rio« 

representative of administrator rtJ? \ ^ ! iS intended to be broadly 
survey like this one if EecS £££°£ 2" ^ of , 

return their questionnaire sLa^p ! 6 ° f ^ividuals who 

administrators with XaSirilSS^'T? represent a la *S« ****** of 
very important to us ^ racteristic * similar to your own, your responses are 

The enclosed questionnaire ask* — 
teachers perform ana to .^m y^^'^^Y list of tas ** that 
new teachers. You are also asked Z lltT^^T t ^"ance of each for 



a 



deveXoSnt^T^e^rtt ?2 Ul ^ tely t0 ^ de the 

that ETS is underta£nf£ resno^s! l^ 7Whei an activity 

community and to reflect ne^ dC^ Con "^ expressed by the teaching 
At the same time, the ^^rSS^S * *" ° f tCaCher a » e «»^t. 

right to our understanding of Sachto! « ^ or ! aa£ contribution in its own 
most systematic stnri^, 8 as a Profession. This is one of the 

to be widely disseminated. "" KTO or teaching, and we expect the results 

ask f~^"nS^uJfLteSS« d .I" COnfidential - will notice that we 

describing the sampled a^^rators Tf^' ^ *J f ° r pur "° ses °* 

send you a letter that thaakTvou til t 7 ° U * rovide 7°^ we will 

no circumstances will yowwLTTJ partici P a tion in the study. Under 

which will be ^^T^^—ii^f"- 
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any onesti™ aw'the « « £«"i°=n.ir« vithin ten days, xfyon have 

inporta^ent^f" * <*" « f«l is an exciting and 

Sincerely, 

Gregory R. Anrig 

Enclosure 



JLS. ^de^our £e"Ld -efe'rrTlT 7001 *~"^»«°» ««« «-r. 
label) belo.. Referred address (if different froa nailing 



Name: 



Address : 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 



•JElg/ 1 PRINCETON. N.J. 08541 



Gregory R. Aung 
President 



November 6, 1989 

Dear Teacher Educator: 

c ^ e , n t ed y om hei P ^ 211 important study of teaching beins conduct^ Kv 
Educational Testing Service (ETS). As you are undoubtedly Ire l nSn k 

2? 1 ?? eaSing Dati ^ pr6SS 35 new P lans ProSS LeTopoTed for aSessin^ 

of t^o^??^ Se StUdy 15 t0 CTeate a 4S1 and acSrat deSS 

aLntion ^Lf^ • Wg eXpeCt resuits of ^ stud y » receive a great Si of 
attention among the vanous constituencies and interest groups in education 

< fl ™^ Y ,S?\ Wer u Ch °f en t0 P^Pate in this study as a member of a carefully selected 
sample of teacher educators. The sample is intended to be broadly ^rSemtivf of 

£5? C ffT S f™^ 01 " * e Unite d States. The value ofT™^?S one fe 
directly related to the number of individuals who return their questioSef Be^Ls "von 

Jour^ - characte^ucsS t^o^ 

2 Man f I « ^ abfli * t0 ^erentia^^Se efScuVe 

response to concerns expressed by the teaching c^TumtyaS to rlfl^nL^et^LS 
m the area of teacher assessment. At thelJne time, the study reraLeS ; StaSSS 
contribution m its own right to our understanding of teaching a?a SSn 

SIS? StUdieS 6Ver UndertakeD ° f - d - 5£X re^to^ 



-2- 



wwl°? ^ ^J* treated 88 confidential You will notice that we ask for some 
t^rSr^ ^ onn ^° n about W this is solely for purposes of describing tte saSpteTf 
teacher educators. Under no circumstances will your name appear in connection 2 > vnn 
responses, which will be reported only in the form of group^unSSies ™ 

A postage-paid envelope is enclosed for the return of your completed questionnaire 
n ^L r r emm 1116 ^ ti0 ^ within ten days. If you have any qnotiom abou tSSS 
or abour your partiapauon in it, feel free to call Patricia Buffi collet at 6?9-921-S 

Hiank you for your cooperation in what we feel is an exciting and important venture. 

Sincerely, 

Gregory R. Anrig & 

Enclosure 
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Appendix D 

Elementary. Middle, and Secondary School Respondent Groups: Demographic Characteristics 

D2 Primary Teacher Respondent Groups 

D8 Supplementary Teacher Respondent Groups 

D12 School Administrator Respondent Groups 

D15 Primary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups 

D18 Supplementary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups 
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Primary Teacher Respondent Groups 
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Primary Teacher Respondent Groups 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N m 


3434 


N = 


3178 


N = 


3007 


Number 




Number 




Number Percent 


School S«ttina 














Urban 


863 


25.1 


937 


294 


745 


244 


Suburban 


1050 


304 


1237 


384 


1080 


354 


Rural 


1441 


424 


880 


27.7 


1098 


364 


No Response 


71 


2.1 


124 


3-9 


84 


24 


AfiS 














Under 25 


41 


12 


30 


04 


25 


04 




610 


174 


521 


164 


366 


122 


35-44 


1467 


42.7 


1362 


423 


1199 


394 


45-54 


900 


262 


903 


23.4 


1034 


344 


55-64 


383 


112 


294 


94 


337 


112 


65erovar 


8 


02 


15 


04 


12 


0.4 


NoRatponaa 


25 


0.7 


53 


1.7 


34 


1.1 


Years Teaching 














Leastttanl 


4 


0.1 


5 


02 


4 


0.1 


1 -2 


72 


Z1 


47 


1.5 


42 


14 


3-5 


271 


74 


204 


6.4 


149 


54 


6-10 


547 


154 


442 


134 


322 


10.7 


11-15 


806 


234 


681 


21.4 


534 


174 


16-20 


795 


23.1 


761 


244 


739 


244 


21 or mora 


917 


26.7 


987 


31.1 


1185 


394 


NoRatponaa 


22 


04 


51 


14 


32 


14 


Say 














Female 


3001 


87.4 


1958 


614 


1441 


474 


Mate 


407 


11.9 


1167 


36.7 


1531 


504 


No Response 


26 


cm 


53 


1.7 


35 


12 



03 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N a 




N = 


3178 


N a 


3007 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Hispanic Heritage 














Yes 


66 


13 


54 


1.7 


41 


\A 


HO 


3331 


97.0 


3053 


96.1 


2925 


974 


No Response 


37 


1.1 


71 


24 


41 


1.4 


Raea 














Black 


241 


74) 


212 




139 




White 


3007 


87.6 


2774 


874 


2720 


904 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


65 


14 


48 


14 


55 


14 


American Indian or Alaska Native 


11 


03 


14 


0.4 


12 


OA 


Other 


58 


1.7 


63 


24) 


38 


14 


No Response 


52 


14 


67 


2.1 


43 


1.4 


Hkthest Decree 














Less than Bachelor's 


6 


04 


3 


0.1 


16 


04 


Bachelor's 


201 


5,6 


148 




92 


3.1 


Badtalor'a + Additional Credits 


1402 


404 


1079 


344 


844 


28.1 


Master's or Equivalent 


601 


17.5 


502 


154 


417 


13J9 


Master's + Additional Credits 


1163 


334 


1366 


43.0 


1535 


514 


Doctorate 


16 


04 


31 


1.0 


65 


24 


No Response 


45 


14 


49 


14 


38 


14 


Employment Statu* 














Roaular Taaehar 


3216 


93.7 


2999 


94.4 


2865 


954 


Temporary Substitute 


3 


r.1 


2 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


Permanent Substitute 


20 


04 


18 


0.6 


11 


04 


Other 


144 


42 


92 


24 


66 


£2 


No Response 


51 


14 


67 


2.1 


65 


24 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


3434 


N = 


3178 


N = 


3007 


Numbsr 


PtrcAfit 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Primary Teachino Assortment 














AS or Most School Subjects 


2264 


654 


155 


44 


46 


1.5 


Sptrlat Education 


371 


104 


284 


84 


182 


6.1 


Arts 


183 


44 


230 


74 


154 


5.1 


Language Arts and Communication 


118 


X4 


602 


184 


581 


195 


Mathematics and Computer Science 


58 


1.7 


444 


144) 


539 


173 


Physical and Biological Sciaticas 


34 


14 


343 


104 


380 


124 


^frffal Sciences 


23 


0.7 


360 


114 


396 


134 


Horns Economics 


2 


0.1 


99 


3.1 


83 


24 


Businots and Vocational Education 


1 


00 


94 


34 


298 


2.9 


Health and Physical Education 


78 


24 


215 


64 


125 


42 


Othsr 


226 


64 


199 


64 


93 


3.1 


NoRssponss 


98 


24 


153 


44 


130 


45 


Oats Sl2* 














1 -9 


386 


11.2 


190 


6.0 


129 


44 


10-14 


151 


4.4 


193 


6.1 


200 


6.7 


15-19 


331 


94 


264 


84 


496 


164 


20-24 


1106 


322 


787 


244 


809 


264 


25-29 


1094 


31 JS 


1090 


344 


861 


284 


30-34 


210 


6.1 


372 


11.7 


293 


9.7 


35 or mors 


52 


13 


131 


4.1 


112 


3.7 


No Response 


104 


3.0 


151 


4.6 


107 


34 
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Alabama 



Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaBfomta 

Colorado 

Connecticut 



District of Columbia 

Bortda 

Georgia 

HawaH 



Minois 
Indiana 



Kansas 

Ksntucky 

LouisiaMw 

Mains 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 



Montana 
Nsbraska 
Nevada 

Mow Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Now Mexico 



ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


3434 


N = 


3178 


N = 


3007 


Number Percent 


Number 


P©fC©flt 


Number 


Percent 








55 


14 


55 


1.7 


56 


14 


55 


14 


38 


12 


46 


14 


55 


14 


48 


14 


53 


14 


76 


22 


74 


24 


46 


14 


53 


1.5 


55 


1.7 


51 


1.7 


52 


14 


48 


14 


65 


22 


59 


1,7 


48 


14 


56 


14 


63 


14 


59 


14 


68 


24 


55 


14 


43 


14 


37 


12 


77 


22 


50 


14 


64 


2.1 


74 


22 


60 


14 


54 


14 


57 


1.7 


51 


14 


57 


14 


59 


1.7 


83 


24 


50 


1.7 


69 


2-0 


80 


24 


57 


1.9 


73 


2.1 


78 


24 


63 


2.1 


66 


24 


70 


22 


74 


24 


57 


1.7 


42 


14 


62 


2.1 


59 


1.7 


S3 


1.7 


55 


14 


67 


24 


SO 


14 


41 


14 


76 


22 


68 


2.1 


62 


2.1 


64 


14 


62 


24 


61 


24 


54 


14 


54 


1.7 


56 


14 


56 


14 


67 


21 


56 


14 


64 


14 


67 


21 


73 


2.4 


67 


24 


61 


14 


48 


14 


61 


14 


60 


14 


60 


24 


52 


14 


68 


21 


54 


14 


76 


22 


72 


24 


78 


24 


75 


22 


58 


14 


63 


2.1 


52 


14 


66 


21 


60 


24 


S3 


14 


56 


14 


67 


22 


66 


14 


70 


22 


52 


1.7 
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Now York 
North Carolina 



ELEMENTAR Y 
J*_=3434 
Nmgbgr P« re « R t 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oragon 

Rhodo Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Tomossm 

Toxaa 

Utah 

Varmont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Waat Virginia 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

No Rssponsa 



46 
67 
S5 
72 
68 
73 
60 
44 
66 
54 
74 
69 
83 
49 
60 
59 
62 
65 
60 
249 




1.3 

24 

14 

2.1 

20 

2.1 

13 

1.3 

1.9 

14 

22 

24 

24 

1.4 

14 

1.7 

14 
14 
14 
74 



55 

59 

70 

54 

52 

59 

72 

65 

74 

62 

58 

81 

65 

41 

65 

55 

60 

62 

69 



1.7 

14 

22 

1.7 

14 

14 

24 

2.1 

24 

24 

14 

24 

2.1 

14 

2.1 

1.7 

14 

24 

22 

2.7 



SECONDARY 
N = 3007 
itembgr Percent 



49 

78 

46 

55 

45 

64 

70 

48 

67 

57 

55 

58 

58 

60 

63 

56 

57 

59 

68 

49 



14 

24 

14 

14 

14 

2.1 

24 

14 

24 

14 

14 

14 

1.9 

24 

2.1 

14 

14 

24 

24 

14 
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Su pplementary Teacher Respondent Groups 
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Su pplementary Teacher Respondent Groups 



School Setting 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 

No Rasponsa 

Asa 

Undar25 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or ovar 

Vaars Teaching 
Laaathanl 

1 -2 

3-5 

6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21 or mora 

No Rasponsa 

Sax 
Famala 



No Response 



ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


156 


N = 


124 


N «s 


110 


Numbor Porcofit 


Number 


Percent 


Number Pwc#rit 


61 


39.1 


40 


324 


41 


374 


41 


264 


36 


294 


37 


334 


44 


262 


44 


354 


27 


244 


10 


64 


4 


34 


5 


44 


• 

1 


04 






— 


— 


35 


224 


30 


244 


14 


12.7 


63 


404 


62 


SCU 


46 


414 


43 


274 


27 


214 


34 


304 


13 


64 


4 


34 


15 


134 


1 


mm 

04 


— 
1 


— 

04 


— 
1 


— 

04 


1 


04 


2 


14 


- 


- 


7 


44 


6 


44 


5 


44 


21 


134 


15 


12.1 


7 


64 


27 


174 


31 


254 


10 


9.1 


34 


214 


24 


19.4 


15 


134 


31 


194 


23 


164 


31 


284 


34 


214 


22 


17.7 


40 


364 






1 


04 


2 


14 


136 


874 


94 


754 


67 


604 


19 


124 


28 


224 


43 


39.1 


1 


04 


2 


1.6 
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Hispanic Heritage 
Ye* 
No 

No Response 

Race 
Black 



Asian or Pacific blander 
American Indian or Alaska Native 

Other 

No Response 

Highest Deorea 

Loss tfian Bachelor's 
B a ch alai ' a 

Bachelor 1 * + Additional Credits 
Master's or Equivalent 
Waster's + Additional Credits 
Doctorate 
No Response 

Employment Stt^ 
Regular Teacher 
Temporary Substitute 
Pannanent Substitute 
Other 

No Response 



ELEMENTARY 


( MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


156 




N = 


124 


N = 


110 


Number 




j Number 








83 


532 


I 63 




St. A 


1 


564 


72 


462 


60 




4&4 


48 


434 


1 


06 


I 1 




04 






73 


468 


I 63 




504 


52 


474 


26 


16.7 


i 18 
- 




144 


32 


29.1 


_ 
48 


304 


- 
1 




u*o 


22 


204 


9 


54 


36 






4 


34 


8 


5.1 


3 




2.4 


3 


2.7 


64 


414 


39 




314 


35 


314 


21 


1X5 


19 




154 


20 


184 


60 


3&J 


61 




494 


9W 


454 


2 


14 


2 




14 I 


*> 


14 


1 


04 












139 


89.1 


111 




894 


102 


92.7 


1 


0.6 


1 




04 


2 


14 


11 


7.1 


10 




8.1 


1 


04 


S 


34 J 


2 




14 J 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


156 


N = 


124 


N s 


110 


Number 


P#fO*MSt 


Number 


Percent 


Number 




Primary Taaehhw, Assignment 










AU or Most School Subjects 


99 


615 


19 


154 


3 


2.7 


Special Education 


14 


9,0 


19 


154 


10 


9.1 


Arts 


2 


14 


3 


2.4 


1 


04 


Language Arte and Communication 


7 


4J5 


31 


24 


23 


204 


Mathematiee and Computer Scianco 


3 


14 


4 


2S4 


23 


204 


Physical and Biological Sciences 


2 


14 


5 


44 


8 


74 


Social Sciences 


2 


14 


10 


8.1 


10 


9.1 


Homo economics 


- 


— 


3 


2.4 


7 


64 


Business and Vocational Education 


- 


- 


2 


14 




mm 


HeaMh and Physical Education 


4 


2.6 


9 


74 


9 


82 


Other 


15 


9* 


14 


114 


9 


82 


NoRssponss 


8 


5.1 


5 


44 


1 


0,9 


Class Size 














1-9 


10 


64 


12 


9.7 


7 


64 


10-U 


10 


64 


10 


8.1 


5 


44 


15-19 


6 


ZA 


11 


84 


12 


104 


20-24 


38 


244 


23 


16J5 


22 


204 


25-29 


54 


34-6 


30 


24.2 


33 


304 


30-34 


29 


184 


30 


242 


16 


144 


35 or mora 


4 


24 


3 


24 


9 


82 


NoRssponss 


5 


12 


5 


44 


5 


44 
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School Administrator Respondent Groups 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


rSCONDARY 


N = 


12S 


N= 155 


N = 


183 


ffuntb6T 


Percent 


Numtwr Psfccnt 


Number 


Percent 


School Settina 














Urban 


24 


192 


44 


284 


29 


154 


Suburban 


45 


3&0 


64 


414 


51 


274 


Rural 


52 


414 


41 


264 


94 


514 


No Response 


4 


32 


6 


34 


9 


44 


Age 














Undar 2S 


0 


00 


0 


00 


0 


04 


25-34 


5 


44) 


4 


24 


5 


2.7 


35-44 


40 


azo 


44 


284 


68 


372 


45-54 


52 


414 


79 


514 


81 


444 


55-64 


25 


2O0 


23 


144 


23 


124 


55 or ovar 


0 


00 


0 


04 


0 


04 


No Raapoma 


3 


24 


5 


32 


6 


34 


Yaars Exoerlenca 














La** than 1 


4 


32 


0 


00 


1 


04 


1-2 


3 


24 


4 


24 


3 


14 


3-5 


24 


182 


12 


7J 


22 


124 


• -10 


21 


164 


34 


214 


41 


224 


11 -15 


24 


192 


41 


264 


47 


25.7 


16-20 


23 


184 


35 


224 


35 


19.1 


21 or mora 


23 


184 


25 


16.1 


28 


154 


No Rasponaa 


3 


24 


4 


24 


6 


34 


Currant Position 














Principal 


115 


9Z0 


140 


90-3 


163 


89.1 


Autattant Principal 


6 


44 


11 


7.1 


13 


7.1 


No Rasponaa 


4 


32 


4 


24 


7 


34 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 125 




N — 1 rc 


N = 


183 


Number Pi 


ireent 


Ml IlllilUP DiiMMl 


Number 


Percent 


Years in Currant Position 












Lass than 1 


SA 

1U 


84 


11 7.1 


18 


94 


1 -2 


lQ 


124 


10 19 1 
■ Iff 


26 


144 


3-5 


28 


224 


" 3bJ& 


46 


25.1 


$-10 


27 


91 ft 

&ia 


34 214 


45 


244 


11-15 


13 


124 


14 94 


26 


144 


16-20 


a a 

IB 


144 




9 


44 


21 or mora 


B 


6.4 


• a^ 


6 


34 


No Response 


9 

«# 




4 24 


7 


34 


Sax 












Female 


49 


2&St 


<"> rji3 


22 


124 


Male 


73 




11«S TJ #» 

119 742 


155 


84.7 


No Reasons* 


«» 

*# 


Za 


4 24 


6 


34 


Msoanie Heritao* 












Yes 


a\ 
2 


14 


7 41 

' *.9 


2 


1.1 


No 


120 


9&0 


laa 09 o 


174 


95.1 


No Response 


3 


24 


a 2J6 


7 


34 


Race 












Black 


6 


44 


o &z 


10 


54 


White 


11* 


894 


137 S8w4 


160 


874 


Asian or Pacific islands* 


A 
V 




1 (17 


0 


04 


American Indian or Alaska Native 


0 


04) 


1 07 
■ v.* 


1 


04 


Other 


t» 
4 


2U4 


3 1 o 


4 


24 


No Response 


* 




5 *> o 
** i>if 


8 


44 


Hfohest Professional Deore« 












Lass than Bachelor's 


ft 
it 


n fi 
VMJ 


0 ft ft 


0 


04 


Bachelor's 


0 


0.0 


0 04 


0 


04 


Bachelor's + Additional Credits 


1 


as 


2 14 


0 


04 


Master's or Equivalent 


5 


44 


11 7.1 


6 


34 


Master's + Additional Credits 


97 


774 


109 704 


146 


794 


Doctorate 


18 


144 


21 134 


25 


13.7 


No Response 


4 


34 


12 7.7 


6 


34 
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Primary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups * 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N = ISO 




N = 


105 




N = 


197 




Numbor P 




Number 


POfCflftt 


Number 


Percent 


Am 














Under 2fi 


1 


as 


0 




04 


0 


0.0 


25-34 


11 


54 


4 




34 


7 


34 


35-44 


51 


264 


35 




334 


53 


264 


45-54 


67 


354 


37 




354 


71 


364 


55-64 


46 


254 


23 




214 


55 


274 


65 0TOVW 


9 


14.7 


5 




44 


5 


24 


No Response 


3 


14 


1 




14 


6 


3.1 


Years Experience: Teacher 
Educator 
















\ n% ttian 1 


3 


14 


0 




04 


4 


24 


1 -2 


5 


24 


3 




24 


6 


3.1 


3-5 


22 


114 


16 




154 


28 


144 


6-10 


20 


104 


18 




17.1 


19 


94 


11-15 


22 


114 


16 




154 


15 


74 


15-20 


51 


264 


19 




18.1 


43 


214 


21 or moro 


63 


3X2 


31 




294 


76 


384 


No fl— point 


4 


2.1 


2 




14 


6 


3.1 


















Assistant Professor 


62 


324 


34 




324 


66 


334 




42 


22.1 


26 




244 


39 


194 


Full Professor 


48 


254 


21 




204 


76 


384 


Adjunct Profossor 


23 


12.1 


16 




154 


8 


4.1 


No Response 


15 


74 


8 




74 


8 


4.1 


Sex 
















Fomalo 


122 


644 


48 




45.7 


68 


344 


Malo 


64 


33.7 


56 




534 


122 


614 


NoRosponso 


4 


2.1 


1 




1.0 


7 


34 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N = 


190 


N = 


105 


N = 


197 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


NumlMf 


Percent 


*9i 














Years ExDerienc*: Held Suoervtsor 














LMSthan 1 


8 


<L2 


8 


* *Q 


IV 


5.1 


1-2 


17 


9.0 


13 


19 at 


\T 


86 


3-S 


39 


9T.K 




ZZJ* 


39 


198 


6-10 


30 


1&8 


25 




26 


1X2 


11-15 


29 


1X3 


9 




m,mf, 




16-20 


35 


184 


17 


Km 


••1 




21 or mora 




19 1 


6 


5.7 


36 


1X3 


No Response 


9 


4.7 


3 


2.9 


6 


X1 


Hispanic Herttaoe 














Yes 


4 


2.1 




1.9 


* 

i 


OS 


No 


181 


953 


1 4M» 


97.1 


188 


954 


No Response 


5 


2L6 


1 


1 *V 


o 


4.1 


Rico 














Black 


14 


TA 


4 


1 ft 


6 


XI 


White 


166 


VTA 


98 




177 


AO Q 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


0 


00 


0 


04) 


i 




Araarican Indian or Alaska Kativa 


1 


OS 


o 




1 


vJ» 


Other 


1 


05 


1 


1Ji 


*x 


1<9 


No Rosponao 


8 


42 


2 


1«J 


Q 




Kfqhest Dearee 














Lass than Bachelor's 


0 


00 


0 


oo 


0 


OX 


Bachelor's 


1 


OS 


0 


oo 


0 


oo 


Bachelor's + Additional Credits 


5 


Z6 


2 


1.9 


2 


13 


Master's or Equivalent 


4 


2.1 


2 


13 


2 


IjO 


Master's + Additional Credits 


44 


2X2 


32 


305 


34 


173 


Pottoratt 


132 


693 


67 


6X8 


153 


77.7 


No Response 


4 


2.1 


2 


1.9 


6 


XI 
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Su pplementary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups * 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N 


= 42 


N = 27 


N 


- 37 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 
















Under 25 


0 


04 


« 

V 


A ft 


w 


OJ0 


25-34 


0 


OjO 


1 




0 


OJO 


35-44 


11 


262 


O 




8 


214 


45-54 


15 


35.7 


1 1 


Aft t 


14 


374 


55-64 


14 


3X3 


V 




8 


214 


65 or owe 


2 


44 


1 

1 


3.7 


4 


104 


No Response 


0 


00 


3 


11.1 


3 


8.1 


Yaws Experience: Teacher 
Educator 














Lata than 1 


0 


00 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 -2 


1 


24 


3 


11.1 


1 


2.7 


3-5 


4 


94 


0 


04 


1 


2.7 


6-10 


1 


24 


4 


144 


1 


2.7 


11 -.15 


9 


214 


0 


04 


3 


8.1 


16-20 


10 


234 


7 


254 


11 


29.7 


21 or mora 


17 


405 


11 


407 


17 


464 


NoReapoiua 


0 


00 


2 


74 


3 


8.1 


Currant Status 














Assistant Proiesaor 


14 


313 


10 


374 


5 


134 




16 


38.1 


5 


184 


16 


434 


FuM Profoaaor 


9 


214 


7 


254 


10 


274 




2 


44 


3 


11.1 


3 


8.1 


No Rosponso 


1 


ZA 


2 


7.4 


3 


8.1 


Sax 














Female 


36 


65.7 


16 


594 


14 


374 


Mala 


4 


94 


8 


29.6 


20 


54.1 


No Reasons* 


2 


44 


3 


11.1 


3 


8.1 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N 


a 42 


N = 27 




o# 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Porccnt 
















Years Experience: Beid Suoervisor 














Last than 1 


1 


2.4 


2 


7A 


0 


04 


1-2 


2 








2 


54 


3-5 


7 


16.7 


i 


3.7 


6 


162 


6-10 


6 


1*3 


7 


254 


5 


134 


11-15 


8 


1S.1 


3 


11.1 


9 


244 


16-20 


7 


IVtf 


4 


144 


S 


134 


21 or Miflfa 


7 


16.7 


n 

V 




7 


184 


No Response 


4 


as 


9 


7.4 




©- 1 


HisDanfe Hertatoe 














Ym 


2 


44 


9 


7.4 


1 


2.7 


No 


37 


AIM 


99 


815 


33 


894 


No Response 


3 


7.1 


3 


11.1 


3 


8.1 


fiS£S 














Black 


90 


MM 


19 




26 


704 


WhMt 


9 


21.4 


3 


111 

1 1*1 


6 


164 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


0 


ox 


a 

V 


A A 
U.O 


1 


2.7 


American InOan or Alaska Native 


0 


OO 


a 

V 


A A 


A 


04 


Other 


0 


OjO 


1 




1 


2.7 


NoRatponaa 


4 


95 


4 


144 


3 


8.1 


Highest Degree 














Lass than Bachelor's 


0 


OO 


0 


04 


Q 


ft A 


Bachelor's 


0 


04) 


0 


04 


0 


04 


Bachelor's + Additional Credits 


0 


OO 


0 


04 


0 


0.0 


Master's or Equivalent 


1 


24 


0 


04 


0 


04 


Master's + Additional Credits 


10 


234 


7 


254 


8 


214 


Doctorate 


29 


69.1 


18 


66.7 


26 


704 


No Response 


2 


44 


2 


7.4 


3 


8.1 
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Appendix E 



Distribution of Importance for Newlv Licensed 
Teacher's Job Ratings: All Respondent Groups 
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Mean Ratings of Importance for Newly Licensed Teacher's Job by Subgroup: 
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4.76 


0.49 


4.60 


0.63 


23. 


Correct, discourage, document, discipline misbehavior 


4.45 


0.75 


4.30 


056 


24. 


Manage time to maintain on-usk behavior 


4.70 


053 


4.55 


0.65 


25. 


Maintain order in the fact of interruptions 


4.41 


0.77 


427 


0.84 


26. 


Support activities aimed at correcting misbehavior 


4.31 


053 


4.08 


050 


IIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










27. 


Organize students to optimize performance in class 


355 


0.96 


3.71 


058 


28. 


Give students overview of lessons, goals, topics 


4.34 


0.80 


4.19 


053 


29. 


Monitor and adjust instruction to suit needs 


4.45 


0.71 


4.25 


050 


30. 


Provide individual assistance to meet needs 


4.43 


0.74 


4.22 


052 


31. 


Implement instruction for special needs students 


4.04 


053 


3.78 


058 


32. 


Encourage higher order thinking skills 


4.41 


0.73 


4.30 


0.78 
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FEMALE 


MALE 






N= 


1366 


N=1472 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


33. 


Facilitate learning, effort by interaction 


430 


0.70 


4.31 


0.74 


34. 


Provide opportunities to apply learning 


4.54 


0.66 


4.34 


0.77 


Use a variety of approach**, including: 










35. 


laboratory or "hands-on" instruction 


4.10 


057 


4.02 


059 


36. 


presentations 


4.15 


035 


4.07 


055 


37. 


group interaction techniques 


3.82 


058 


357 


1.01 


38. 


audio-visual aids 


3.73 


0.97 


3.62 


055 


39. 


educational technology 


3.36 


059 


357 


1.01 


40. 


community resources 


3.09 


1.01 


259 


1.02 


41. 


independent study 


3.09 


1.09 


3.04 


1.06 


42. 


peer instruction 


3.26 


1.03 


3.16 


1.01 


43. 


summarize content covered in each lesson 


4.15 


038 


4.04 


055 


44. 


relate current lesson to previous, future ones 


4.36 


0.76 


452 


0.79 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










45. 


Administer assignments, quizzes and tests 


4.39 


0.74 


452 


0.79 


46. 


Assign, receive, correct, grade assignments 


4.49 


0.74 


458 


052 


47. 


Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes, tests 


457 


0.67 


454 


0.79 


48. 


Point out problems in English language skills 


3.32 


1.07 


3.68 


1.05 


49. 


Remediate problems in English language skills 


3.74 


1.12 


3.40 


1.11 


SO. 


Establish/maintain records of specific objectives 


3.75 


1.11 


354 


1.11 


51, 


Establish and maintain student records 


4.48 


0.75 


431 


0.83 


SZ 


Incorporate test scores into grades, etc 


4.35 


0.82 


4.17 


058 


53. 


Analyze student achievement in class 


4.14 


059 


353 


054 


54. 


Analyze test scores and evaluation information 


4.12 


058 


3.85 


057 


55. 


Interpret results of standardized tests 


255 


150 


251 


1.11 


V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 










56. 


Administer and monitor standardized tests 


2.50 


1.16 


254 


1.11 


57. 


Communicate school rules and procedures 


3.59 


1.12 


351 


1.13 


58. 


Participate in conferences change information 


3.93 


054 


3.70 


1.01 


59. 


Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


4.47 


0.79 


453 


050 


60. 


Communicate respect for diversity and equity 


4.53 


0.75 


454 


055 


61. 


Support students' feelings of self-worth 


4.66 


058 


4.39 


0.76 


62. 


Interact with students supportivety, respectfully 


4.49 


0.76 


456 


032 


63. 


Prepare reports or letters 


3.45 


1.08 


3.41 


1.07 


64. 


Assign scroop-related class responsibilities 


3.11 


1.10 


3.02 


1.06 


65. 


Escort and supervise assemblies, ntc 


3.27 


1.16 


3.14 


1.18 



G10 
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66. Monitor student behavior outside classroom 

67. Identify and refer physical, emotional problems 

68. Report suspected negligence, abuse of students 

69. Complete reports, maintain records of materials 

70. Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 

71 . Request additional materials and supplies 

72. Assist in preparation of dept budget requests 

73. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 

74. Assist in preventing vandalism 

75. Report acts of vandalism, damaged school property 

76. Keep informed of health-related information 

77. Keep informed of school/district/state policies 
Vt ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

78. Assume responsibility for money 

79. Keep up with developments in education, specialty 
8a Collaborate with colleagues on curriculum 

81. Collaborate with co ll ea g ues on instruction 

82. Serve on school or professional co mmi ttees 

83. Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 

84. Orient, observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 

85. Supervise extracurricular activities 

86. Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 

87. Participate in site-based management shared decision- 
making activities 



FEMALE 


MALE 


N=1366 


N=1472 


Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


3.21 


1.16 


3.13 


1.18 


3.99 


055 


3.79 


1.02 


4.15 


1.00 


357 


1.06 


3.49 


1.13 


3.48 


1.n> 


3.37 


1.13 


3.37 


1.14 


3.56 


1.08 


3.48 


1.07 


3.33 


1.15 


3.29 


1.17 


3.45 


1.12 


3.49 


1.12 


3.44 


1.15 


3.56 


1.13 


3.55 


1.17 


3.66 


1.13 


3.56 


1.09 


3.39 


1.09 


3.76 


1.06 


3.57 


1.06 


2.90 


1.27 


252 


1.24 


4.19 


088 


4.08 


052 


4.17 


088 


4.01 


053 


351 


1.00 


3.79 


1.03 


334 


1.09 


3.21 


1.07 


282 


1.17 


2.69 


1.11 


3.16 


1.38 


3.10 


1.34 


3.04 


1.14 


3.18 


1.15 


3.31 


1.08 


335 


1.09 


3.15 


1.12 


3.07 


1.10 
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33. Facilitate learning, effort by interaction 

34. Provide opportunities to apply learning 
Uee a variety of approaches, including: 

35. laboratory or "hands-on" instruction 

36. presentations 

37. group interaction techniques 

38. audio-visual aids 

39. educational technology 

40. community resources 

41. independent s^udy 

42. peer instruction 

43. summarize content covered in each lesson 
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46. Assign, receive, correct grade assignments 
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5a Establish/maintain records of specific objectives 
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3.32 


1.05 


3.37 


036 


3.12 


1.03 


231 


1.03 


3.10 


1.01 


3.18 


1.09 


236 


1.08 


3.08 


1.06 


zzr 


1.04 


3.16 


1.03 


3.19 


1.02 


4.13 


030 


4.11 


036 


4.06 


032 


434 


0.74 


4.30 


0.77 


435 


0.82 


4.32 


0.77 


4.31 


0.76 


438 


0.78 


4.45 


0.75 


4.36 


030 


4.34 


0.79 


4.50 


0.74 


4.45 


0.75 


4.43 


0.74 


3.82 


1.07 


3.77 


1.09 


3.80 


1.04 


331 


1.12 


3.54 


1.16 


356 


1.10 


3.79 


1.09 


337 


1.13 


3.60 


1.11 


4.46 


0.77 


4.38 


031 


4.36 


030 


4.31 


037 


435 


036 


433 


033 


4.13 


0.89 


4.00 


034 


4.00 


0.92 


4.05 


0.93 


3.96 


0.94 


3.96 


033 


232 


1.16 


2.76 


1.14 


233 


1.14 


258 


1.16 


237 


1.08 


2.45 


1.16 


3.66 


1.08 


3.46 


1.16 


334 


1.14 


336 


038 


3.78 


037 


331 


039 


4.36 


036 


4.32 


0.87 


4.37 


0.84 


4.44 


0.83 


4.36 


0.89 


4.38 


0.86 


455 


0.65 


4.49 


0.72 


4.53 


0.69 


4.42 


0.76 


4.31 


0.85 


4.40 


0.76 


3.47 


1.07 


3.38 


1.09 


3.45 


1.0S 


3.12 


1.08 


237 


1.09 


3.10 


1.06 


3.31 


1.17 


3.04 


1.18 


337 


1.15 
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URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 






N- 


=712 


N= 


1012 


N= 


1068 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S O 


66. 


Monitor student behavior outside classroom 


3^7 


1.18 


3 01 


1 ifi 


3.Z4 


1.17 


67. 


Identify and refer physical, emotional problems 


354 


1 01 


•3 OA 


1 no 


3J31 


056 


68. 


Report suspscted negligence, abuse of students 


4.06 


1 OS 


A CO 




4.U8 


i.QZ 


69. 


Complete reports, maintain records of materials 


3.57 


1.14 


O.OO 


i.i© 


3.52 


1.09 


70. 


Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 


3.46 


1 13 




1 


3.41 


1.12 


71. 


Request additional materials and supplies 


3.55 


1 09 


^ 41 


1 no 


3.61 


1.04 


72. 


Assist in preparation of dept budget requests 


3.22 


1 9ft 


Oft 


1 1*7 

1.1 / 


3.41 


1.13 


73. 


Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 




1 1A 


3.4Q 


1.14 


3.52 


1.08 


74. 


Assist in preventing vandalism 


345 


1 17 




1.19 


3.61 


1.11 


75. 


Report acts of vandalism, damaged school property 


3.60 


1 14 


*3 c:i 


1 17 

1.1 f 


3.70 


1.13 


76. 


Keep informed of health-related information 


3.47 


111 
1.11 


3.**4i 


1. IV 


3.53 


1.08 


77. 


Keep informed of school/district/state policies 


3.69 


1 m 


Q fro 


i.Uo 


3.73 


1.02 


7a 


Assume responsibility for money 


2JJ2 


1 *5n 




4 *54 


253 


125 


VL ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL ACnvmES 














79. 


Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


4.20 






\JJ9q 


4.14 


0.87 


sa 


Collaborate with colleagues on curriculum 


4.13 


0.88 


4 OR 






031 


81. 


Collaborate with colleagues on instruction 


3-88 


059 


3.85 


1.03 


3.84 


1.01 


82. 


Serve on school or professional committees 


3.35 


1.09 


3.19 


1.08 


350 


1.08 


83. 


Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 


288 


1.19 


2.61 


1.08 


277 


1.15 


84. 


Orient, observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 


3.17 


135 


3.02 


1.38 


3.16 


154 


85. 


Supervise extracurricular activities 


3.06 


1.18 


3.08 


1.11 


3.17 


1.15 


86. 


Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 


333 


1.09 


3.24 


1.10 


3.43 


1.07 


87. 


Participate in site-based management, shared decision-making 
activities 


3.14 


1.11 


3.01 


1.13 


3.17 


1.08 
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NORTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


FAR WEST 




N = 


737 


N= 


742 


N= 


785 


N=694 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 


















1. Examine dept curriculum, identify instruction objectives 


4.06 


0.96 


337 


1.04 


4.14 


038 


333 


1.07 


2. Translate curriculum into specific objectives, specifications 


4.09 


055 


330 


1.08 


4.06 


039 


332 


1.09 


3. Analyze objectives for content, media, methods 


4.23 


039 


339 


1.00 


424 


030 


4.04 


1.01 


4. Determine knowledge and readiness of students 


3.65 


1.08 


3.42 


1.09 


3.75 


1.07 


3.47 


1.16 


5. Review and select (earning materials 


3.90 


1.04 


331 


1.04 


4.02 


039 


332 


1.08 


6. Design alternative objectives and lessons 


333 


1.01 


3.60 


134 


3.76 


1.04 


3.69 


1.06 


7. Prepare pre-instructional assessment techniques 


332 


1.12 


3.13 


1.10 


3.47 


1.11 


325 


1.14 


8. Select a variety of teaching techniques 


4.16 


030 


4.06 


037 


4.19 


0.87 


4.10 


032 


9. Design lessons that best utilize time 


4.43 


0.76 


437 


0.74 


4.48 


0.68 


438 


0.78 


10. Plan for evaluation of student needs and progress 


4.41 


0.73 


425 


0.77 


4.47 


0.70 


423 


0.78 


11. Prepare lesson plans specifying objectives, etc. 


4.27 


039 


4.13 


0.94 


430 


031 


4.17 


039 


12. Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


337 


031 


332 


033 


4.00 


0.93 


3.81 


0.92 


13. Prepare student materials for use in lessons 


4.14 


033 


3.95 


032 


4.18 


0.90 


4.03 


0.94 


14. Prepare apparatus, machines, equipment 


3-28 


127 


3.11 


124 


332 


1.17 


328 


124 


15. Prepare and maintain displays of student work 


3.17 


1.06 


238 


1.00 


332 


1.11 


3.06 


1.05 


16. Prepare quizzes, tests, exercises 


4.40 


0.76 


426 


0.82 


4.45 


0.76 


428 


0.79 


IL MANAGING STUDENT BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


















17. Establish classroom rules and procedures 


4.70 


0.58 


4.61 


0.67 


4.71 


0.60 


4.61 


0.67 


18. Ensure compliance with safety rules 


4.08 


1.17 


4.12 


1.16 


427 


1.09 


4.19 


1.09 


19. Maintain order entering and leaving class 


4.16 


034 


4.07 


039 


437 


035 


4.04 


1.01 


20. Monitor student in-ciass behavior 


4.65 


037 


4.61 


0.63 


4.72 


0.53 


4.61 


0.65 


21. Monitor classroom activities, assign seats 


428 


0.83 


424 


037 


4.50 


0.71 


424 


0.83 


22. Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 


4.68 


036 


4.65 


039 


4.72 


0.55 


4.67 


037 


23. Correct, discourage, document discipline misbehavior 


4.42 


0.76 


433 


031 


432 


0.74 


425 


031 


24. Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


4.61 


0.60 


437 


0.62 


4.73 


032 


4.60 


0.63 


25. Maintain order in the fact of interruptions 


4.36 


032 


428 


0.81 


4.48 


0.75 


423 


036 


26. Support activities aimed at correcting misbehavior 


424 


033 


4.15 


036 


4.34 


0.85 


4.06 


033 


IIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 


















27. Organize students to optimize performance in class 


331 


1.03 


3.77 


0.93 


3.91 


0.96 


3.81 


039 


28. Give students overview of lessons, goals, topics 


429 


032 


421 


0.82 


4.37 


0.79 


420 


0.83 


29. Monitor and adjust instruction to suit needs 


4.38 


0.75 


426 


0.79 


4.41 


0.75 


433 


0.77 


30. Provide individual assistance to meet needs 


4.30 


031 


429 


031 


4.40 


0.78 


431 


0.77 


31. Implement instruction for special needs students 


334 


0.99 


3.84 


033 


4.04 


035 


3.79 


037 


32. Encourage higher order thinking skills 


4.32 


0.78 


4.33 


0.76 


4.43 


0.73 


432 


0.76 
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NORTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


FAR WEST 


iN - 


737 


N - 


742 


N = 


785 


N=694 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.O. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


33. FftciGtats leamina. effort bv interaction 


4.43 


0.71 


436 


0.75 


4.49 


0.70 


433 


0.75 


34. Provide OQDortxinitios la aaniv ta&rnintt 


4.45 


0.71 


439 


0.76 


433 


0.67 


439 


0.74 


Um a variety of aooroaches. indiidlna* 


















35. laboratory/ or "hands-on" instruction 


4.03 


1.00 


4.05 


036 


4.08 


1.00 


4.08 


037 




4.09 


036 


4.09 


034 


422 


031 


4.05 


039 


37 ftrnun intorjafiinn tfefthnini t 


3.65 


038 


333 


039 


3.76 


1.02 


3.75 


1.01 




3.60 


037 


332 


035 


331 


036 


335 


034 


VWAAHWini (WW II IVIUUj 


3.31 


1.02 


335 


037 


3.43 


1.00 


336 


1.01 


afft contfnitnih/ fttfliiffiai 

• w< Wl 1 II MUJ Hljr IVWUI6V9 


233 


1.00 


333 


1.02 


3.15 


1.01 




1.05 


41. indtpandent study 


236 


1.08 


3.05 


1.04 


320 


1.08 


3.05 


1.10 


42. Ddif instrudion 


3.15 


134 


3.14 


132 


327 


1.05 


327 


038 


43. Sumnrttfizfl content muwnad in tMSAn 


4.12 


032 


4.04 


037 


420 


036 


4.01 


031 


44 nuJlfsfc CiifMnt larrriri in nnuiruw +i t4* »fa -- 


4^1 


0.77 


425 


0.78 


437 


0.75 


425 


031 


IV 1 lATlfctfS QTI inClJT I P&DIItUA lUCTD cecemiucueec 
CVAUIAIinvi dlUUcffl LcAHniffv** INdtK. crrcw 1 1 VcNcSS 




















A.36 


0.74 


423 


030 


4.40 


0.72 


422 


030 


■tw. nMi^ii, (Obwivvi WilOw, y >«»Jv buy nl 1 WI IL3> 


4.40 


0.79 


433 


031 


4.48 


0.71 


4.31 


032 


47 fififini orsciA fAcnrri !*^BeHlnflr4r An m it > ian taactu 

• VMIOi yi«UV| IOMHUi IQVUiMUA WI *]' " ff fTt, lg»il> 


4.48 


0.75 


439 


0.76 


436 


0.66 


438 


0.79 


48. Point out prohkarnr in £nalish tenatiAAit sirilta 


3.77 


1.08 


3.70 


1.05 


4.00 


1.04 


3.73 


1.07 


49. ITeroecliiite oroblems in Enalish tanauaa* akiiR 


069 


1.16 


3.46 


1.11 


3.71 


1.11 


332 


1.13 


50. Establish/maintain records of malic nhiartiiran 


3.66 


1.11 


332 


1.13 


3.73 


1.10 


335 


1.11 


51 FatnKlIeK onH mttafttsin *ti i riant im m >■ ■ !■ 


4.44 


0.75 


432 


033 


4.49 


0.74 


4.32 


034 


52. kioofPOfattg test sconis into ai«teg 


429 


033 


424 


035 


433 


033 


4.17 


039 


53, Analyze student achievement in class 


4.04 


034 


337 


033 


4.12 


039 


4.00 


033 


54. Analyze test scores and ■valuation information 


336 


038 


330 


031 


4.13 


038 


334 


036 


55. Interpret results of standaidiaad «»«»♦«• 


278 


1.12 


276 


1.10 


3.15 


1.17 


277 


1.16 




















56. Administer and monitor gjandftfritraH 4«xtc 


ZJ37 


1.13 


224 


1.07 


265 


121 


237 


1.09 


57. ConvTUinicalB school ruiaMt And nrry.tt.ii tnte 


3.46 


1.18 


3.44 


1.13 


3.77 


1.09 


330 


1.10 


58. PSfbOiDdlB in GOiTlafWIOjMI twhtrw infarm^tinn 

1 ■■<iifia»iw hi WHVIVIfWV^ MMWIlyV H 11 liUW 1 


3.74 


039 


330 


036 


333 


036 


3-78 


1.00 


59. Establish oonvrttinieBiM «tarwlsiYl« of *rvi*{ K*h*u4m- 




O fir? 


4.36 


U.BO 


4.41 


034 


425 


032 


60. Communicata respact for drvwsity and equity 


4.40 


038 


4.35 


0.88 


4.49 


0.79 


4.31 


031 


61. Support students' feelings of satf-worth 


434 


037 


4.48 


0.71 


4.58 


0.65 


4.49 


0.73 


62. Interact with students supoortivety, respectfully 


4.36 


032 


429 


0.83 


4.47 


0.73 


4.38 


0.79 


63. Prepare reports or letters 


•3.43 


1.03 


3.35 


1.08 


333 


1.10 


3.42 


1.06 


64. Assign school-related class responsibilities 


3.00 


1.10 


3.03 


1.03 


323 


1.10 


236 


1.07 


65. Escort and supervise assemblies, eic. 


3.09 


1.18 


3.12 


1.15 


3.51 


1.17 


3.08 


1.16 
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NORTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


FAR WEST 




N= 


737 


N= 


742 


N = 


785 


N=694 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


66. Monitor studem behavior outside classroom 


3.11 


1.14 


3.16 


1.12 


3.46 


121 


252 


1.17 


67. Identify and refer physical, emotional problems 


353 


1.01 


3.86 


096 


398 


059 


381 


1.02 


68. Report suspected negligence, abuse of students 


4.03 


1.05 


4.04 


1.02 


4.12 


1.02 


4.04 


1.06 


69. Complete reports, maintain records of materials 


3.47 


1.16 


3.41 


1.11 


3.66 


1.13 


339 


1.12 


70. Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 


3.36 


1.12 


350 


1.11 


354 


1.14 


328 


1.15 


71. Request additional materials and supplies 


351 


1.06 


3.46 


1.06 


3.63 


1.08 


3.48 


1.10 


72. Assist in preparation of dept. budget requests 


353 


120 


329 


1.11 


352 


1.16 


331 


1.17 


73. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


3.42 


1.15 


3.42 


1.10 


3.62 


1.09 


3.43 


1.12 


74. Assist in preventing vandalism 


3.44 


1.17 


3.49 


1.11 


3.64 


1.10 


344 


1.17 


75. Report acts of vandalism, damaged school property 


351 


1.15 


359 


1.15 


3.75 


1.13 


358 


1.16 


76. Keep informed of health-related information 


352 


1.08 


3.42 


1.08 


355 


1.12 


3.42 


1.08 


77. Keep informed of school/district/state policies 


354 


1.04 


3.64 


1.04 


390 


1.05 


356 


1.09 


78. Assume responsibility for money 


254 


122 


254 


122 


3.11 


1.30 


277 


120 


VL ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


















79. Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


4.11 


092 


4.10 


092 


421 


057 


4.12 


051 


80. Collaborate witti colleagues on curriculum 


4.06 


093 


4.07 


058 


4.15 


051 


4.03 


051 


81. Collaborate with colleagues on instruction 


357 


1.02 


352 


059 


351 


1.03 


3.79 


1.03 


82. Serve on school or professional committees 


J f'l 






1 fYT 
1 3Jf 




< HQ 


322 


1.09 


83. Supervise or guide other adults in the da sroom 


269 


1.12 


273 


1.12 


254 


120 


274 


1.13 


84. Orient, observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 


3.02 


1.44 


3.17 


150 


353 


1.30 


253 


1.37 


85. Supervise extracurricular activities 


299 


1.11 


3.13 


1.13 


324 


1.17 


3.07 


1.15 


86. Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 


3.17 


1.06 


3.40 


1.02 


3.48 


1.12 


327 


1.13 


87. Participate in site-based management shared decision- 
making activities 


3.03 


1.11 


3.12 


1.03 


3.14 


1.13 


3.15 


1.14 
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Appendix H 



States Within Each of the Four NASPTEC Geographic Regions 
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FAR WEST 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 



New Mexico 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 



SOUTHERN 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 



North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



CENTRAL 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 



Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



NORTHEAST 



Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 



New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



H2 
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Appendix I 

Mean Ratings of Importance for Your Job 
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TEACHERS: 
PRIMARY 
GROUP 


TEACHERS: 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
GROUP 






N=3007 




N = 110 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 










1. 


&OfT)ifW% fiAftt mrrifttlltnt Mantiltf In.rtni.Olji.ii. 

uAoiiiHio uv}Jt wmiKAieuui, iQunxny OTSsuCuOft OOjeCaV&$ 


3.65 


0.94 


4.20 


0.66 


2. 


i loiiMuo wmwium i mo specntc opjdctivts, spftcmcsbons 


3.73 


0.98 


4.21 


0.87 


3. 


/vMiy^u wjwovvs tot content, rnoom, nwtnoos 


351 


053 


4.28 


0.76 


4. 


twwimint Knowwogv ana ro&ainftss or stuoonts 


3.43 


1.11 


4.09 


0.91 


5. 


nonww «UKJ www KwTuny rnsionais 


353 


053 


4.19 


050 


6. 


Design alternative objectives and lessons 


3.69 


1.03 


4.14 


058 


7. 


Prepare pre-instructional assessment techniques 


3.19 


1.08 


3.85 


1.05 


8. 


Select a variety of teaching techniques 


359 


0.94 


4.24 


0.77 


9. 


Design lessons that best utilize time 


4.32 


0.78 


4.43 


o.ei 


10. 


Plan for evaluation of student needs and progress 


4.24 


0.79 


4.39 


0.78 


11. 


Prepare lesson plans specifying objectives, etc. 


3.75 


1.11 


4.23 


0.78 


12. 


Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


3.69 


057 


3.96 


059 


13. 


Prepare student materials for use in lessons 


354 


057 


4.13 


051 


14. 


Prepare apparatus, machines, equipment 


3.16 


1.26 


359 


151 


15. 


Prepare and maintain displays of student work 


255 


1.09 


3.60 


1.08 


16. 


Prepare quizzes, tests, exercises 


4.25 


0.83 


4.44 


0.71 


MANAGING STUDENT BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 










17. 


Establish classroom rules and procedures 


4.40 


051 


4.61 


0.64 


18. 


Ensure compliance with safety rules 


4.08 


1.17 


4.30 


053 


19. 


Maintain order entering and leaving class 


3.89 


1.04 


4.37 


0.81 


20. 


Monitor student in-class behavior 


4.51 


0.69 


4.57 


0.66 


21. 


Monitor classroom activities, assign seats 


4.11 


051 


4.36 


0.73 


22. 


Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 


4.62 




4.69 


0.52 


23. 


Correct, discourage, document discipline misbehavior 


4.18 


051 


A AO 


U.OO 


24. 


Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


4.50 


0.69 


4.59 


0.63 


25. 


Maintain order in the fact of interruptions 


4.20 


058 


4.35 


051 


26. 


Support activities aimed at correcting misbehavior 


3.88 


1.01 


4.33 


052 


IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










27. 


Organize students to optimize performance in class 


3.68 


0.99 


4.09 


052 


28. 


Give students overview of lessons, goals, topics 


4.17 


0.86 


4.36 


0.79 


29. 


Monitor and adjust instruction to suit needs 


4.25 


050 


4.42 


0.72 


30. 


Provide individual assistance to meet needs 


4.29 


0.81 


4.49 


0.72 


31. 


Implement instruction for special needs students 


3.84 


0.99 


422 


0.91 
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TEACHERS: 


TEACHERS: 




PRIMARY 




SUPPLEMENTARY 




GROUP 




GROUP 




N=3007 


N=110 


Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


32. Encourage higher order thinking skills 


4.35 


0.77 


456 


0.85 


33. Facilitate learning, effort by interaction 


4.37 


0.76 


456 


0.69 


34. Provide opportunities to apply learning 


4.43 


0.73 


453 


0.69 


Use a variety of approaches, Including: 










35. laboratory or "hands-on" instruction 


4.03 


1.05 


4.06 


058 


36. presentations 


4.04 


051 


4.12 


055 


37. group interaction techniques 


3.61 


1.05 


4.12 


050 


38. audio-visual aids 


355 


1.01 


354 


057 


39. educational technology 


3.26 


1.04 


354 


1.01 


40. community resources 


258 


1.04 


352 


0.96 


41. independent study 


3.07 


1.08 


353 


1.06 


42. peer instruction 


3.17 


1.03 


3.78 


058 


43. summarize content covered in each lesson 


3.99 


051 


452 


0.85 


44. relate current lesson to previous, future ones 


4.24 


0.81 


4.36 


0.88 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










45. Administer assignments, quizzes and tests 


4.23 


051 


4.33 


0.77 


46. Assign, receive, correct, grade assignments 


4.30 


055 


4.44 


051 


47. Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes, tests 


4.40 


0.78 


452 


0.72 


48. Point out problems in English language skills 


3.75 


1.09 


4.03 


057 


49. Remediate problems in English language skills 


351 


1.16 


3.71 


1.09 


50. Establish/maintain records of specific objectives 


3.61 


1.11 


452 


059 


51. Establish and maintain student records 


4.33 


0.84 


4.47 


0.73 


52. Incorporate test scores into grades, etc. 


420 


059 


453 


0.88 


53. Analyze student achievement in class 


356 


055 


459 


052 


54. Analyze test scores and evaluation information 


3.90 


056 


4.18 


056 


55. Interpret results of standardized tests 


2.86 


1.15 


356 


1.14 


V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 










56. Administer and monitor standardized tests 


244 


1.15 


3.12 


154 


57. Communicate school rules and procedures 


3.48 


1.13 


4.09 


053 


58. Participate in conferences, exchange information 


3.75 


1.00 


4.15 


053 


59. Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


4.31 


057 


4.44 


0.74 


60. Communicate respect for diversity and equity 


4.37 


057 


4.49 


057 


61 . Support students' feelings of self-worth 


4.51 


0.70 


456 


0.71 


62. Interact with students supportively, respectfully 


4.38 


0.79 


4.41 


058 


63. Prepare reports or letters 


3.49 


1.04 


3.71 


1.07 
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TEACHERS: 
PRIMARY 
GROUP 


TEACHERS: 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
GROUP 






N=3007 




N=110 






Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


64. 


Assign school-related class responsibilities 


3.04 


1.08 


3.45 


1.06 


65. 


Escort and supervise assemblies, etc. 


3.16 


1.20 


3.73 


1.10 


66. 


Monitor student behavior outside classroom 


3.14 


1.19 


3.69 


1.02 


67. 


Identify and refer physical, emotional problems 


3.88 


1.00 


4.09 


053 


68. 


Report suspected negligence, abuse of students 


4.04 


1.06 


4.17 


0.95 


69. 


Complete reports, maintain records of materials 


3.44 


1.14 


356 


1.02 


70. 


Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 


3.35 


1.16 


3.79 


1.08 


71. 


Bequest additional materials and supplies 


3.56 


1.07 


357 


0.95 


72. 


Assist in preparation of dept budget requests 


3.62 


1.11 


3.86 


1.18 


73. 


Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


3.50 


1.11 


353 


1.01 


74. 


Assist in preventing vandalism 


3.53 


1.14 


3.88 


1.04 


75: 


Report acts of vandalism, damaged school property 


3.61 


1.15 


3.84 


1.13 


76. 


Keep inform ad of health-related information 


3.47 


1.10 


3.53 


1.08 


77. 


Keep informed of school/district/state policies 


3.59 


1.08 


354 


125 


78. 


Assume responsibility for money 


£97 


1.27 


3.44 


1.35 


VL ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 










79. 


Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


4.11 


0.88 


4.17 


054 


80. 


Collaborate with colleagues on curriculum 


4.01 


050 


4.09 


056 


81. 


Collaborate with colleagues on instruction 


3.72 


1.03 


3.90 


1.06 


82. 


Serve on school or professional committees 


3.42 


1.05 


3.68 


1.01 


83. 


Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 


255 


1.16 


3.45 


059 


84. 


Orient, observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 


3.41 


1.17 


3.61 


1.15 


85. 


Supervise extracurricular activities 


3.33 


1.15 


3.49 


1.08 


86. 


Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 


3.33 


1.12 


3.49 


1.14 


87. 


Participate in site-based management, shared decision- 
making activities 


3.37 


1.08 


3.63 


1.02 
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Appendix J 

Mean Ratings of Time Spent: Your Job 
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TEACHERS: 
PRIMARY 
GROUP 


TEACHERS: 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
GROUP 






N=3007 




N=110 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 












SmAMinm Wftim wjuiwiw > i» puviiuiy insvuvwn wjovuvv* 


1.84 


0.70 




0.62 


2. 


Traneiflte dirrieubtm intn inir ifir nhiartii—T rmwifir atinnn 


1.96 


0.77 


254 


0.66 




Anflkw nliliirJiijgiQ *#v wwltnt rrufafit* rrmMwit 


2.14 


0.71 


2.45 


052 


4 


UVtmllHIIV WWWIfuyO H IB iWStnVSS Wl 9iUu9tTIS 


1.66 




22ft 


0.74 


s 


Rawiaw Mtvi <M|if4 tii ■ mil in nurtArisI* 

rWTWW WW WfU IWliiilg 1IMUVIHU3 


2.11 


Q77 


254 


0.71 


& 


Design alternative objectives and lessons 


1.91 


noc 


2.40 


0.71 


7. 


Prepare pre-instructional assessment techniques 


1 42 


U.OU 


2.06 


0.78 


& 


Select a variety of teaching techniques 


9 25 


0.73 


2.44 


0.62 


9. 


Design lessons that best utilize time 


2.51 


0.61 


259 


0.49 


10. 


Plan for evaluation of student needs and progress 


2.47 


0.63 


2.61 


0.59 


11. 


Prepare lesson plans specifying objectives, etc. 


2.06 


0.82 


259 


0.68 


1Z 


Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


2.03 


0.77 


221 


0.75 


13. 


Prepare student materials for use in lessons 


257 


0.75 


?35 


0.62 


14. 


Prepare apparatus, machines, equipment 


1.40 


0.96 


152 


0.84 


15. 


Prepare and maintain displays of student work 


1.42 


051 


158 


0.78 


16. 


Prepare quizzes, tests, exercises 


251 


0.63 


257 


055 


IL MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 










17. 


Establish classroom rules and procedures 


2.13 


0.76 


252 


059 


18. 


Ensure compliance with safety rules 


1.77 


1.04 


253 


0.75 


19. 


Maintain order entering and leaving class 


156 


050 


255 


0.70 


20. 


Monitor student in-dast behavior 


2.60 


058 


2.65 


051 


21. 


Monitor classroom activities, assign seats 


2.09 


0.78 


256 


0.63 


22. 


Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 


2.61 


056 


259 


0.48 


23. 


Correct, discourage, document discipline misbehavior 


2.03 


0.79 


2.42 


0.70 


24. 


Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


2.53 


0.61 


Z67 


051 


25. 


Maintain order in the fact of interruptions 


2.07 


0.78 


258 


0.73 


26. 


Support activities aimed at correcting misbehavior 


1.79 


051 


256 


0.74 


III. IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










27. 


Organize students to optimize performance in class 


150 


0.79 


257 


0.69 


28. 


Give students overview of lessons, goals, topics 


2.31 


0.70 


251 


0.60 


29. 


Monitor and adjust instruction to suit needs 


Z36 


0.65 


255 


057 


30. 


Provide individual assistance to meet needs 


2.36 


0.68 


253 


050 


31. 


Implement instruction for special needs students 


1.82 


0.85 


2.31 


0.72 
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TEACHERS: 
PRIMARY 
GROUP 


TEACHERS: 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
GROUP 






N=3007 




N=110 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


32. 


Encourage higher order thinking skills 


2.43 


0.65 


231 


0.62 


33. 


FacPitate learning, effort by interaction 


2.58 


0.58 


238 


0.57 


34. 


r fovide opportunities to apply learning 


2.49 


0.64 


235 


055 


Use a variety of approaches, including: 










35. 


laboratory or "hands-on" instruction 


2.04 


1.00 


238 


0.79 


36. 


presentations 


237 


0.70 


2.40 


0.68 


37. 


group interaction techniques 


135 


037 


237 


0.68 


38. 


audio-visual aids 


139 


030 


231 


0.69 


39. 


educational technology 


137 


0.85 


135 


0.73 


4a 


community resources 


1.23 


0.84 


1.67 


0.68 


41. 


independent study 


1.38 


0.91 


135 


0.68 


42. 


peer instruction 


134 


032 


2.08 


0.70 


43. 


summarize content covered in each lesson 


231 


0.72 


2.46 


0.62 


44. 


relate current lesson to previous, future ones 


2.40 


0.66 


234 


0.65 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, IHSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










45. 


Administer assignments, quizzes and tests 


2.44 


0.64 


231 


035 


46. 


Assign, receive, correct grade assignments 


231 


0.66 


2.77 


030 


47. 


Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes, tests 


234 


0"3 


2.76 


0.43 


48. 


Point out problems in English language skills 


138 


0.89 


231 


0.71 


49. 


Remediate problems in English language skills 


1.49 


039 


1.98 


0.74 


SO. 


Establish/maintain records of specific objectives 


1.77 


0.99 


2.43 


032 


51. 


Establish and maintain student records 


237 


0.62 


2.79 


0.78 


52. 


Incorporate test scores into grades, etc. 


239 


0.68 


2.70 


0.79 


53. 


Analyze student achievemmt in class 


2.16 


0.77 


2.46 


0.66 


54. 


Analyze test scores and evaluation information 


2.03 


0.78 


2.36 


0.69 


55. 


Interpret results of standardized tests 


035 


039 


1.71 


0.75 


V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 










56. 


Administer and monitor standardized tests 


0.81 


0.79 


135 


0.63 


57. 


Communicate school rules and procedures 


1.70 


0.77 


234 


0.79 


58. 


Participate in conferences, exchange information 


1.86 


0.76 


235 


0.66 


59. 


Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


2.49 


0.66 


£66 


0.55 


60. 


Communicate respect for diversity and equity 


2.42 


0.71 


234 


0.60 


61. 


Support students' feelings of serf-worth 


235 


0.59 


2.70 


0.50 


62. 


Interact with students supportive ty, respectfully 


2.48 


0.63 


232 


0.58 


63. 


Prepare reports or letters 


1.67 


0.80 


137 


030 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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TEACHERS: 
PRIMARY 
GROUP 


TEACHERS: 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
GROUP 






N=3007 




N=110 






Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


64. 


Assign school-related class responsibilities 


1.40 


0.87 


152 


0.74 


65. 


Escort and supervise assemblies, etc. 


1.72 


0.80 


206 


0.75 


66. 


Monitor student behavior outside classroom 


1.63 


0.86 


202 


051 


67. 


identify and refer physical, emotional problems 


1.72 


0.78 


212 


050 


68. 


Report suspected negligence, abuse of students 


1.33 


0.82 


150 


054 


69. 


Complete reports, maintain records of materials 


1.71 


0.81 


208 


0.77 


70. 


Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 


1.73 


0.79 


202 


052 


71. 


nequest additional materials and supplies 


1.72 


0.75 


210 


0.81 


72. 


Assist in preparation of dept. budget requests 


1.42 


1.01 


154 


053 


73. 


Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


1.52 


0.78 


200 


0.82 


74. 


Assist in preventing vandalism 


1.38 


0.84 


202 


050 


75. 


Report acts of vandalism, damaged school property 


1.37 


0.76 


151 


051 


76. 


Keep informed of health-related information 


1.37 


0.77 


1.78 


0.77 


77. 


Keep informed of schoot/dtstrict/state policies 


1.61 


0.73 


204 


0.74 


78. 


Assume responsibility for money 


1.16 


1.00 


159 


051 


VL AODTnONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTIVrnES 










79. 


Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


217 


0.70 


258 


0.68 


80. 


Collaborate with colleagues on curriculum 


201 


0.77 


233 


057 


81. 


Collaborate with colleagues on instruction 


1.62 


054 


216 


0.77 


82. 


Serve on school or professional committees 


1.91 


0.84 


2.16 


0.77 


83. 


Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 


0.64 


0.92 


153 


0.70 


84. 


Orient, observe, assist counsel beginning teachers 


1.07 


0.99 


157 


0.79 


85. 


Supervise extracurricular activities 


1.67 


1.08 


2.10 


0.78 


86. 


Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 


153 


0.85 


208 


0.76 


87. 


Participate in site-based management, shared decision- 
making activities 


1.32 


057 


1.93 


0.77 



J4 




233 



Appendix K 

Mean Ratings of Effectiveness 



K1 







ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N= 


183 


N=197 


N=37 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 














1. 


Cwfimin* ficrri #*ti#rw*ttli*m if Innlifii tftcfrudian AhiACtiutt 

OUUTliriD UOpi> CM 1 IvUlMI 1 1, tUNPUUiy HftUWWWtl UUJ0M1W* 


2.12 


055 


2.15 


051 


2.16 


054 




I imramw sah i mmui i i iiiiv stfJvtiMfw uujvwiviii ftpvwtMuwiw 


224 


0.73 


258 


0.72 


252 


051 






2.25 


0.75 


251 


0.64 


259 


059 






2.19 


0.78 


228 


0.74 


255 


0.74 


5. 


Review and select teaming materials 


1.79 


054 


222 


053 


2.41 


0.68 


& 


Design alternative objectives and lessons 


2.31 


0.77 


2.41 


0.72 


. 252 


0.70 


7. 


Prepare pre-instructional assessment techniques 


153 


0.79 


2.08 


0.79 


2.14 


0.78 


a 


Select a variety of teaching techniques 


2.54 


0.67 


2.72 


051 


259 


0.52 


9. 


Design lessons that best utilize time 


2.54 


059 


252 


0.60 


254 


0.65 


10. 


Plan for evaluation of student needs and progress 


2.38 


0.70 


250 


057 


254 


050 


11. 


Prepare lesson plans specifying objectives, etc. 


228 


052 


259 


0.61 


2.66 


053 


12. 


Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


2.05 


0.75 


224 


0.69 


226 


0.77 


13. 


Prepare student materials for use in lessons 


2.15 


0.72 


229 


0.72 


2.44 


0.60 


14. 


Prepare apparatus, machines, equipment 


155 


059 


154 


053 


1.71 


057 


15. 


Prepare and maintain displays of student work 


1.66 


052 


1.78 


0.79 


2.03 


052 


16. 


Prepare quizzes, tests, exercises 


2.46 


0.72 


252 


0.61 


2.47 


0.78 


IL MANAGING STUDENT BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 














17. 


Establish classroom rules and procedures 


2.67 


0.58 


2.73 


0.49 


257 


0.73 


ia 


Ensure compliance with safety rules 


?33 


0.72 


2.17 


0.77 


1.97 


054 


19. 


Maintain order entering and leaving class 


2.30 


0.70 


2.33 


0.71 


2.17 


0.77 


20. 


Monitor student in-class behavior 


259 


0.59 


2.72 


0.52 


250 


0.64 


21. 


Monitor classroom activities, assign seats 


zzt 


0.71 


2.42 


0.65 


2.31 


0.62 


22. 


Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 


255 


0.67 


2.65 


0.56 


2.41 


0.65 


23. 


Correct, discourage, document discipline misbehavior 


232 


0.75 


254 


057 


2.40 


0.73 


24. 


Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


250 


0.69 


259 


052 


250 


0.61 


25. 


Maintain order in the fact of interruptions 


227 


0.70 


2.46 


0.66 


2.43 


0.60 


26. 


Support activities aimed at correcting misbehavior 


2.19 


0.72 


2.16 


0.70 


2.15 


0.60 


Ill IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 














27. 


Organize students to optimize performance in class 


223 


0.71 


2.43 


0.65 


254 


0.60 


28. 


Give students overview of lessons, goals, topics 


2.36 


0.72 


2.63 


0.58 


2.54 


0.55 


29. 


Monitor and adjust instruction to suit needs 


2.43 


0.70 


251 


0.57 


2.68 


0.47 


3a 


Provide individual assistance to meet needs 


229 


0.71 


2.48 


059 


256 


0.60 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 




N= 


183 


N= 


197 


N=37 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


31 . imoJarrttnt instruction fat soataaJ nAAds siudAnt^ 


222 


0.67 


228 


0.68 


234 


0.75 


32. Encouraoe hiaher order thinkina skills 


2.41 


0.69 


2.66 


OSS 


235 


033 


SSL Facilitate Utamtrvi Affort hv infraction 


236 


0.72 


2.63 


035 


239 


054 


34. Provida oooortiiftHieftfi to annh/ lAflmuvi 


238 


0.72 


2.66 


036 


232 


048 


Um a variety of approachas, including: 














35. laboratory or "hands-on" instruction 


220 


0.71 


2.44 


0.66 


246 


0.68 


36* prasontations 


231 


0.74 


234 


033 


231 


034 


37. group interaction techniques 


2.19 


0.78 


2.50 


033 




n tzA. 

U.Ot 


38. audio-visual aids 


1.79 


0.71 


2.06 


0.79 


2.14 


0.74 


39 aducftiionfl] tfechnAlnriv 


133 


0.76 


151 


0.69 


2.00 


07B 


40. community resources 


1.71 


0.78 


1.78 


0.77 


137 


070. 


41. independent study 


1.62 


0.78 


1.74 


033 


2.03 


030 


42. peer instruction 


1.74 


030 


2.03 


0.78 


131 


0.77 


43. summarize content covered in each lesson 


229 


0.77 


2.48 


0.67 


2.19 


033 


44. relate current lesson to previous, future ones 


241 


0.75 


2.63 


039 


2.43 


0.64 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. 
EFFECTIVENESS 














45. Administer assignments, quizzes and tests 


238 


0.72 


239 


0.67 


238 


035 


46. Assign, receive, correct, grade assignments 


229 


0.82 


232 


0.74 


230 


0.73 


47. Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes, tests 


234 


0.78 


236 


0.73 


2.47 


033 


48. Point out Droblems in Enolish language eltitts 


2.13 


0.74 


2.08 


030 


232 


037 


49. Ramadiata orobtafTts in Enolish lanouaoa skills 


156 


035 


2.09 


0.76 


2.16 


032 


SO. Establish /maintain records of soACffic nhmdrvft^ 


2.03 


0.76 


2.03 


0.74 


2.19 


035 


f>1 Fstahlfah srvi maintain *rtttrfTt rtvwHf 


2.19 


0.87 


2.14 


0.78 


238 


0.78 


52. Incorporate test scores into grades, etc. 


222 


0.75 


2.15 


0.78 


2.41 


038 


S3. Analyze student achievement in class 


226 


0.74 


239 


036 


232 


034 


54. Analyze test scores and evaluation information 


221 


0.79 


235 


0.69 


2.30 


0.77 


55. intfpfj t rewHs of standardized tests 


151 


0.94 


1.59 


036 


^05 


037 


V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 














56. Administer and monitor standardized tests 


1.07 


0.87 


051 


0.86 


124 


1.02 


57. Communicate school rules and procedures 


2.09 


0.77 


1.89 


031 


1.97 


038 


58. Participate in conferences, exchange information 


236 


0.75 


2.11 


0.79 


2.08 


038 


59. Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


232 


0.79 


2.39 


0.76 


224 


035 


60. Communicate respect for diversity and equity 


224 


0.86 


2.47 


0.73 


2.43 


0.86 


61. Support students' feelings of self-worth 


2.54 


0.73 


2.63 


0.63 


2.49 


0.73 
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62. Interact with students supportvefy, respectfully 

63. Prepare reports or letters 

64. Assign school-related class responsibilities 

65. Escort and supervise assemblies, etc. 

66. Monitor student behavior outside classroom 

67. identify and refer physical, emotional problems 

68. Report suspected negligence, abuse of students 

69. Complete reports, maintain records of materials 

70. Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 

71. Request additional materials and supplies 

72. Assist in preparation of dept. budget requests 

73. Assess comfort and safety of ciassroom, school 

74. Assist in preventing vandalism 

75. Report acts of vandalism, damaged school property 

76. Keep informed of hearth-related information 

77. Keep informed of school /district/state policies 

78. Assume responsibility for money 

VL ADDITIONAL .^OFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

79. Keep up with developments in education, specialty 

80. Collaborate with colleagues on curriculum 

81. Collaborate with colleagues on instruction 

82. Serve on school or professional committees 

83. Supervise or guide other adults in the ciassroom 

84. Orient observe, assist counsel beginning teachers 

85. Supervise extracurricular activities 

86. Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 

87. Participate in site-based management, shared decision- 
making activities 



ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


N= 


183 


N= 


197 


N=37 


Mo&n 


S.D. 


Mean 


w. W. 


Mean 


S.U. 


O AO 


U.» r 


O AQ 


ft CO 
U.OO 


259 


0.74 


1 63 


n oft 
u.oo 


1 ftft 
1 iOO 


ft 0.1 


158 


053 




U«r9 


1 fcft 
I.OU 


ft Oft 


157 


058 


1 7ft 
1 if© 


n Oft 




ft OT 


1.71 


059 


1 SO 


u.oo 




ft D7 


150 


059 


0 13 


ft "7al 
U.f ^ 


9 1ft 
£.10 


ft TTR 


251 


0.60 


0 13 


ft ©c 
u.oo 


1 Q1 

l .y l 


ft M 


151 


051 


1 7*5 


n oft 
u.oo 




ft Oft 


159 


0.78 


1 ft3 


n oft 
u.oo 


1.31 


ft OO 


153 


058 


1.64 


0.84 




037 


154 


056 


1.43 


0.89 


1.18 


033 


157 


056 


1 PR 


u.oo 


l.Ol 


ft Oft 


157 


059 


1 77 


n oft 




ft fiC 
U.OO 


1.63 


056 


1.77 


n qi 

Unl 1 


l*3U 


ft ftft 
U.OO 


1.69 


058 




0 8.1 


1 ft7 


ft ftft 


1.71 


057 


1_83 


037 


1 79 


n aft 


1.94 


052 


1 49 




1 fir 


ft Oft 


1.40 


152 


2.13 


0.82 


OCR 


n ft4. 


2.46 


054 


2.18 


0.86 


2.40 


0.72 


2.06 


054 


Z2Z 


0.77 


237 


0.71 


999 


0.85 


1.74 


0.79 


1.84 


058 


1.74 


1.08 


1.57 


0.84 


1.65 


059 


1.76 


057 


1.29 


1.10 


1.46 


1.12 


1.58 


1.14 


1.77 


0.84 


1.66 


0.88 


1.68 


059 


134 


037 


1.77 


053 


1.73 


1.00 


130 


0.77 


1.84 


051 


1.70 


058 
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Appendix L 

Mean Ratings of Opportunity to Learn 



L1 



238 
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ERIC 







PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N=197 




N=37 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 










1. 


Examina daoL curriculum, idantrfv instruction obiacihMA 


1.89 


0.80 




0.74 


2. 


Translate cuflieuJum into aaacific ofaifletiuttg nnarrfiriitinnn 


2.05 


0.76 


??? 


0.67 


3. 


Anah/zft abiagthwas for content, madia mathodft 


233 


089 


?,3g 


0.75 


4. 


Datermina knowiadoa and taadiiiaaai erf *tfudante 


1.69 


0.74 


2.11 


0.73 


5, 


Haviaw and flaiact laamina 


1.88 


079 


2_24 


051 


6. 


Design alternative objectives and lessons 


1.74 


076 


99? 


031 


7. 


Prepare pre-instructional assessment techniques 




0 


2.00 


030 


8. 


Select a variety of teaching techniques 


2.49 


0 K3 


2 57 


035 


9. 


Design lessons that best utilize time 


99Q 


0.69 


2.43 


0.73 


10. 


Plan for evaluation of student needs and progress 


2.14 


0.72 


2.40 


0.60 


11. 


Prepare lesson plans specifying objectives, etc 


2.72 


053 


2.67 


0.47 


1Z 


Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


2.05 


0.75 


2.12 


0.77 


13. 


Prepare student materials for use in lessons 


2.16 


0.72 


99ft 


037 


14. 


Prepare apparatus, machines, equipment 


1.65 


0.80 


1.69 


039 


15. 


Prepare and maintain displays of student work 


1.81 


0.78 


2.15 


034 


16. 


Prepare quizzes, tests, exercises 


??1 


0.71 


2.37 


0.64 


IL MANAGING STUDENT BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 










17. 


Establish classroom rules and procedures 


993 


0.67 


2.14 


0.76 


18. 


Ensure compliance with safety rules 


1.87 


034 


1.80 


039 


19. 


Maintain order entering and leaving class 


2.13 


0.72 


1.94 


035 


20. 


Monitor student irxiass behavior 


2.42 


0.70 


2.14 


0.83 


21. 


Monitor classroom activities, assign seats 


2.17 


0.73 


1.89 


0.95 


22. 


Encourage, praise, support desired behavior 


2.46 


0.66 


238 


0.64 


23. 


Correct, discourage, document discipline misbehavior 


2.17 


0.69 


2.17 


0.70 


24. 


Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


2.31 


0.69 


2.18 


0.76 


25. 


Maintain order in the fact of interruptions 


1.93 


0.73 


151 


039 


26. 


Support activities aimed at correcting misbehavior 


1.71 


0.75 


1.71 


0.82 


IIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










27. 


Organize students to optimize performance in class 


2.10 


0.73 


2.08 


035 


28. 


Give students overview of lessons, goals, topics 


2.47 


0.63 


2.46 


0.68 


29. 


Monitor and adjust instruction to suit needs 


2.18 


0.69 


2.30 


030 


3a 


Provide individual assistance to meet needs 


2.02 


0.73 


2.39 


0.79 


31. 


Implement instruction for special needs students 


1.81 


0.72 


154 


032 



L2 
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32. Encourage higher order thinking skills 

33. Facilitate learning, effort by interaction 

34. Provide opportunities to apply learning 
Use a variety of approaches, including: 

35. laboratory or "hands-on" instruction 

36. presentations 

37. group interaction techniques 
3 fl audio visual aids 

39. educational technology 

40. community resources 

41. independent study 

42. peer instruction 

43. summarize content covered in each lesson 

44. relate current lesson to previous, future ones 

IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 

45. Administer as si g n ments, quizzes and tests 

46. Assign, receive, correct, grade assignments 

47. Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes, tests 

48. Point out problems in English language skills 

49. Remediate problems in English language skills 

50. Establish/maintain records of specific objectives 

51. Establish and maintain student records 

52. Incorpor a t e test scores into grades, etc. 

53. Analyze student achievement in class 

54. Analyze test scores and evaluation information 

55. Interpret results of sta n da r dized tests 

V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

56. Administer and monitor standardized tests 

57. Communicate school rules and procedures 

58. Participate in conferences, exchange information 

59. Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 

60. Communicate respect for diversity and equity 

61. Support students' feelings of serf-worth 

62. Interact with students supportrvety, respectfully 

63. Prepare reports or letters 

L3 

9 

ERIC 



PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


N=197 


N=37 


Mean S.O. 


Mean 


S.D. 


211 


0.75 


230 


0.73 


223 


0.71 


232 


0.70 


216 


0.70 


233 


0.78 


213 


0.68 


219 


030 


235 


0.66 


230 


0.69 


215 


0.73 


211 


030 


208 


0.73 


219 


030 


137 


0.71 


203 


037 


1.51 


0.71 


139 


0.76 


1.48 


0.72 


1.76 


0.75 


1.72 


0.77 


132 


0.64 


236 


0.62 


238 


0.75 


240 


035 


230 


0.73 


226 


0.6S 


232 


0.62 


227 


0.73 


235 


0.67 


229 


0.74 


230 


0.77 


1.79 


033 


137 


031 


136 


033 


1.73 


032 


1.72 


030 


219 


0.73 


209 


0.75 


238 


0.75 


136 


0.75 


208 


031 


130 


0.69 


205 


030 


1.78 


0.77 


200 


0.75 


1.34 


0.77 


1.62 


031 


038 


0.77 


1.30 


1.04 


1.64 


0.83 


1.86 


037 


133 


0.81 


1.76 


038 


214 


0.79 


235 


035 


220 


0.76 


242 


0.76 


227 


0.75 


226 


0.84 


211 


0.76 


206 


0.79 


1.13 


0.76 


134 


037 



2il) 





PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 




N=197 




N=37 




Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


64. Assign school-related class responsibilities 


4 *so 
1.33 


ft OA 


1 <C7 
1*9* 


1 OS 


65. Escort and supervise assemblies, etc. 


1 .Ta£ 


ft 77 


1 fin 


1.05 


66. Monitor student behavior outside classroom 


4 AT 

1.47 


ft DO 
W*Oe£ 


1 .TO 


n Q1 


67. Identify and refer physical, emotional problems 


4 e*> 
l.DO 


ft TO 


1 .00 


1.12 


68. Report suspectori negligence, abuse of student* 


4 AT 

1.47 


ft oc 


1 Aft 
I.tU 


003 


69. Complete reports, maintain records of materials 




ft ft9 


1.49 


0.81 


70. Take inventory, store, distribute, collect books 


4 40 

l.lo 


ft OA 


I.tO 




71. Request additional materials and supplies 


4 1<9 

1. 13 


ft AC 
U*oO 


1 -Or 


ona 


72. Assist in preparation of dept. budget requests 


n to 

U.73 


0*83 


ft Q1 


0 Q1 


73. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


1.3Z 


ft DO 


1 *V> 
1 *3v 


1 01 


74. Assist in preventing vandalism 


4 f\A 


ft OA 


1m»1 


092 


75. Report acts of vandalism, damaged school property 


l.UO 


U-OT 


1*37 


053 


76. Keep informed of health-related information 


1 -Or 


ft no 


1 .TV 


050 


77. Keep informed of acnool/distriet/state policies 


l*wf 


ft 7ft 


1.60 


050 


78. Assume responsibility tor money 


1 m 
1 Ml 




1 D£ 


056 


VL ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 










79. Keep up with developments In education, specialty 


256 


0,68 


226 


0.77 


80. Collaborate with colleagues on curriculum 


157 


0.74 


1.76 


054 


81. Collaborate with colleagues on instruction 


1.87 


0.77 


1JB6 


053 


82. Serve on school or professional committees 


1.23 


039 


151 


055 


oo* oupoivise or giaoe owier eou*» wi hb w«?hhw'«i 


0.90 


030 


124 


1.05 


84. Orient, observe, assist, counsel beginning teachers 


0.77 


0*93 


054 


1.05 


85. Supervise extracurricular activities 


1.35 


036 


1.46 


0.92 


86. Attend/participate in activities beyond school day 


1.58 


036 


154 


150 


87. Participate in site-based management, shared Decision- 
making activities 


1.15 


038 


1.14 


053 



L4 



241 
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